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THE REPUBLICAN RIVER EXPEDITION, 
JUNE-JULY, 1869 


I. ON THE MARCH 


BY JAMES T. KING 


HE Republican River Expedition, like other frontier 
task forces, was organized for a single specific pur- 
pose. In June and July, 1869, the Expedition operated 

in the area of the Republican River Valley in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado and was charged with the duty of 
driving the Indian out of this last stronghold on the central 
plains. 


In the years following the American Civil War, the 
burden of protecting the advance of white population into 
the central plains was borne primarily by the thin ranks of 
the United States Army. The units of this frontier army 
were often undermanned, overofficered, inadequately sup- 
plied and beset by discouragement and adversity; and the 
Republican River Expedition was no exception. These and 
other aspects of a small-scale Indian campaign become ap- 
parent in the story of the five-week operations of this Fifth 
United States Cavalry detachment from the time of its de- 





James T. King, a graduate student at the University of Ne- 
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parture to the eve of the victory at Summit Springs on 
July 11, 1869, which “forever secured to the white race the 
undisputed and unmolested possession of the Republican 
River and its tributaries.””* 


The situation that called the Expedition into existence 
had become serious by late in the spring of 1869. A letter 
opened by the commanding officer of the military Depart- 
ment of the Platte, Gen. Christopher C. Augur, on the 
morning of June 1 bore the seal of the Governor of the 
State of Nebraska. It was a desperate appeal for help. 


“I have just received news from the Big Sandy and 
Republican [Rivers],” Gov. David Butler had written to 
the General: 


The Indians are in arms again and are again threatening to 
repeat their former depredations in that region. The news 
which I have received is no idle rumor. . . . I would ask if 
you can send a company of soldiers to that region. If you 
can how soon can you do it? Can you spare them for four 
months? Or if not how long can you spare them? If you 
cannot spare them at all can you furnish me with ammuni- 
tion, subsistence and transportation for one hundred men, 
immediately? Or if not with all, with what of these can you 
furnish me??2 


General Augur doubtless was concerned, but he could 
have been little surprised, for the Governor’s hasty note 
was only the latest in a series of reports of actual and 
threatened Indian terrorism in the country surrounding 
the Republican River. Earlier in the spring, a particularly 
dangerous group of Cheyenne, a warrior society known as 


1George F.. Price, Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry 
(New York, 1883), p. 141. 

2 Letter, Gov. David Butler to Gen. C. C. Augur, May 31, 1869. 
Records of U.S. Army Commands, Selected Documents, Hq. Dept. of 
the Platte, Letters Received, 1867-1869. National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service (NARS) Record Group (RG) 98, Ms. Microfilm at Ne- 
braska State Historical Society. This body of records is hereafter 
cited as NARS RG 98. All manuscripts and microfilms are at the 
Nebraska State Historical Society unless otherwise noted. 
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the Dog Soldiers,* had taken refuge in the Republican Val- 
ley.* Led by the redoubtable Chief Tall Bull, the Dog Sol- 
diers had managed to elude the dragnet that followed Gen. 
Philip H. Sheridan’s winter campaign on the southern 
plains. They had been joined by numerous Cheyenne strag- 
glers and by Sioux, particularly the bands under Little 
Wound, Whistler and Pawnee Killer. The plains Indians 
were becoming more and more hard-pressed by the inexor- 
able extinction of the buffalo and by the extension across 
the prairie of the Union Pacific Railroad. Sullenly, through 
the spring of 1869, the warriors concentrated in the Repub- 
lican Valley had watched white settlement move gradually 
closer to their stronghold. By the month of May, they could 
restrain themselves no longer; smearing on their war-paint, 
the Dog Soldiers plunged into a series of depredations that 
brought terror and death to the Republican country. Storm- 
ing across the plains from the Saline River in Kansas to 
the Big Sandy in Nebraska, the Indians first struck a small 
hunting party, then levelled farms and homesteads in a 
series of lightning raids throughout the region. After nearly 
annihilating the crew of a Kansas Pacific railroad train, 
they had ended by destroying a German settlement in Kan- 
sas, killing thirteen settlers and carrying off Mrs. Susanna 
Alderdice, her baby, and Mrs. Maria Weichell to their Re- 
publican Valley stronghold.® It was apparent that Governor 
Butler’s information was indeed “no idle rumor.” 


For the moment, however, General Augur could offer 
little more than token assistance. The frontier Army had 


3G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians (New Haven, 1922), II, 
71. According to Paul I. Wellman, Death on Horseback, Seventy 
Years of War for the American West (New York, 1947), p. 93, mem- 
bership in the Dog Soldier band was restricted to “the fiercest and 
most dangerous of all the Cheyenne Warriors”; the group “had its 
own dances, songs, ceremonial costumes and insignia, besides special 
medicines and taboos.” 

#C. C. Rister, Border Command, General Phil Sheridan in the 
West (Norman, 1944), pp. 147-8. 

5M. H. Garfield, “Defense of the Kansas Frontier, 1868-1869,” 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, I (August, 1932), pp. 468-9; C. C. Rister, 
Border Captives, The Traffic in Prisoners by the Southern Plains 
Indians (Norman, 1940), p. 162. The Alderdice baby, notes Rister, 
was strangled by the Indians on the way back to the Republican. 
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been left a skeleton force as a result of the great demobili- 
zation of 1865-1866. “If I detach companies from my com- 
mand,” Augur had to reply, “which is the only mounted 
force I have to protect all exposed settlements, I will have 
none to operate against the Indians. . . . To enable settlers 
to protect themselves, I send you, as you request, fifty 
Spencer carbines and ten thousand rounds of ammunition 
for them.” But the General could hold out some hope for 
more substantial aid in the very near future: “A command 
of cavalry will leave Fort McPherson on the 9th inst. 
against all Indians in the Republican country.” If it was 
obvious that the root of the trouble lay in the concentration 
of Indians in the valley, the solution was just as obvious: 
“The only permanent safety to your frontier settlements,” 
Augur noted, “is to drive the Indians entirely out of the 
Republican country. This is what I hope to do this sum- 
mer.’ 


Even as Augur wrote, the Cavalry command of which 
he spoke—the Republican River Expedition—was assem- 
bling at Fort McPherson. Under ordinary conditions, com- 
mand of an expedition of this sort perhaps would have gone 
to a captain; but, due to the abundance of high-ranking 
officers in the frontier army, Augur had assigned the task 
to Bvt. Maj. Gen Eugene Asa Carr, major of the crack 
Fifth United States Cavalry.’ The erect, dark-bearded Gen- 
eral Carr was an experienced frontier officer. Described 
by one of his junior officers as “a master of the methods 
of Indian warfare’’,® the General was a West Point gradu- 
ate with almost twenty years’ active service, much of it on 


6 Letter, Gen. C. C. Augur to Gov. David Butler, June 1, 1869. 
NARS RG 98. 

7C. C. Rister errs in his statement that Carr was sent out by 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. W. H. Emory at Fort McPherson. General Carr’s 
orders were issued by General Augur, commanding officer of the 
Department of the Platte. Although General Emory was colonel of 
the Fifth Cavalry, the companies serving in the Republican River 
Expedition were on detached service and therefore not under regi- 
mental direction. (Rister, Border Command, p. 149; cf. Letter, Bvt. 
Maj. Gen. W. H. Emory to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. Ruggles, July 10, 
1869. NARS RG 98.) 

8 Price, op. cit., p. 135. 
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the Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado frontiers.* Carr had a 
splendid Civil War record of field command. For a time 
he had been commanding officer of the entire Army of the 
Southwest until he was forced from the field by an illness 
apparently brought on by wounds suffered in battle. Like 
hundreds of other officers left without commands after 
the great post-war demobilization, General Carr had ac- 
cepted the sop of brevet rank with a reduced command 
rather than leave the Army.*° 


Carr was not the only high-ranking officer to serve 
with this task force. The Republican River Expedition, like 
the rest of the frontier army, was noticeably rank-heavy. 
Second and third in command were, respectively, Bvt. Col. 
William Bedford Royall, another hero of the late war, and 
Maj. Eugene W. Crittenden, nephew of Sen. John J. Crit- 
tenden of Kentucky.** In command of the undermanned 
companies of the Fifth Cavalry—none was more than half 
its authorized strength**—were a number of veteran offi- 
cers, Majors Thomas E. Maley, Gustavus E. Urban, Lei- 
cester Walker, and John B. Babcock; Captains Jeremiah C. 
Denney, George F. Price, Robert Sweatman, Philip Dwyer, 
John H. Kane, Edward M. Hayes and W. H. Brown; and 
Lieut. Charles B. Brady." 


To supplement the thin regular Army ranks, the fa- 
mous Pawnee Battalion had been assigned to serve with 
the Fifth Cavalry. The Pawnee Battalion—a detachment 
under the command of Maj. Frank J. North made up pri- 
marily of Pawnee Indian troops — eventually contained 
three companies, led by Capt. James Murie, Capt. Sylvanus 


9 Ibid. 

10 Jbid.; F. B. Heitman, Historical Record and Dictionary of the 
United States Army (Washington, D. C., 1903), I, 285. 

11 Price, op. cit., pp. 292-3; Heitman, op. cit., I, 338, 849. 

12 Report, Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. 
Ruggles, June 17, 1869. NARS RG 98. Hereafter cited as Report, 
Carr to Ruggles, with appropriate date. 

13 Fort McPherson Post Return, June, 1869. Records of the War 
Department, Office of the Adjutant General. Post Returns Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Nebraska, formerly Cantonment McKean and Post at Cot- 
tonwood Spring. 1863-1880. National Archives. Ms. microfilm. 
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E. Cushing and by Major North’s brother, Capt. Luther 
North.** General Carr, who had never commanded Indian 
troops, did not conceal his doubts about the “lazy and shift- 
less” redskins. But manpower was at a premium, and Carr 
surely felt that Indian troops were better than none at all.*® 


Whatever the General’s feelings about the Pawnee, 
there was no doubt in his mind about the competence of the 
Chief of Scouts of the Fifth Cavalry, the famous William 
Fredrick “Buffalo Bill” Cody. Lauded by Gen. Philip Sher- 
idan for his “endurance and courage,”** Cody had been as- 
signed to Carr in the winter campaign of 1868. So im- 
pressed was General Carr with Cody’s “great skill . . ., his 
fighting . . . his markmanship” that upon being placed in 
command of the Republican River Expedition, Carr had 
requested particularly that the scout be retained with the 
regiment “as long as I am engaged in this duty.” 


14 Muster Rolls, Pawnee Battalion, Companies A, B, and C. Oc- 
tober, 1869. NARS RG 98. The North Brothers and their famous 
scouts are the subject of G. B. Grinnell, Two Great Scouts and Their 
Pawnee Battalion (Cleveland, 1928) and R. H. Bruce, The Fighting 
Norths and Pawnee Scouts (New York, 1932) and numerous news- 
paper and magazine articles. Grinnell, well known for his extensive 
research and publications on the plains Indians, in this book has used 
almost word for word several manuscripts now in the archives of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. One of these manuscripts 
(A. Sorenson, “A Quarter-Century on the Frontier, or the Adven- 
tures of Major Frank North, the White Chief of the Pawnees,” mss., 
Letters and Papers of Frank Joshua North, 1840-1885, Nebraska 
State Historical Society) was written in collaboration with Major 
North and appears to be reasonably accurate in its coverage of the 
Republican River Expedition. But when accounts conflict, Grinnell 
has accepted the other (L. H. North, “Recollections of Capt. Luther 
H. North,” mss., Letters and Papers of Luther Hedden North, 1874- 
1935, Nebraska State Historical Society). Parts of this manuscript 
are unreliable, due no doubt to the fact that it was written some 
fifty years after the events, and Captain North’s failing memory is 
reflected in errors in Grinnell’s book. 

15 Report, Carr to Ruggles, June 17, 1869. NARS RG 98. Cf. Re- 
port, Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. Ruggles, 
July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

16 P. H. Sheridan, Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan (New 
York, 1888), II, pp. 300-1. 

17 Report, Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. 
Ruggles, May 22, 1869. NARS RG 98. Carr also requested that a 
$100 bonus be paid to Cody “for extraordinarily good services.” Let- 
ter, Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. Ruggles, May 
22, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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In addition to the military, the Expedition included the 
usual complement of teamsters, wagoners and herders— 
civilians picked up in frontier settlements—as a rule neither 
particularly ambitious nor especially reliable.** They were 
charged with the duty of maintaining and driving the cum- 
bersome wagons of the Expedition’s supply train. 


This, then, was the composition of the task force that 
was soon to penetrate the Indian country surrounding the 
Republican River: a detachment of eight to ten small com- 
panies of the Fifth Cavalry would be riding beside a bat- 
talion of dark-skinned warriors a few years removed from 
savagery; they were accompanied by one of the most fa- 
mous of frontier scouts and by an unruly group of civilian 
workers. Somewhat heavy in rank and more than a little 
light in enlisted men, the polyglot column would be led in 
its march by one of the noted Indian fighters of the fron- 
tier Army. 


On June 7, 1869, when Carr received his orders from 
headquarters to move out in two days, the command still 
was not completely prepared for the march. For the past 
two weeks, the General had been working through Army 
red tape to secure at least the bare essentials for a cam- 
paign into hostile Indian country.’®? Equipment—some of 
it of inferior quality — and personnel had been arriving 


18 Report, Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. 
Ruggles, June 11, 1869. NARS RG 98. According to the account of 
one J. E. Welch, there was a group of “volunteers to serve without 
pay” accompanying the column. (Letter, J. E. Welch, Edith, Texas, 
to Col. Henry O. Clark, June 16, 1891. Reprinted in C. T. Brady, 
Indian Fights and Fighters [New York, 1923], pp. 173-9. This letter, 
almost totally unreliable, presents a badly confused picture of the 
march of the column and the concluding Battle of Summit Springs. 
Unfortunately this letter comprises almost the whole of Brady’s 
treatment of the Expedition. 

19 Among those things most needed, the General had written, 
were medical men, teamsters, a signal officer, “colored servants,” 
remounts, wagons, pack mules and various other supplies. (Letter, 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. Ruggles, May 22, 
1869. Letters, Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. 
Ruggles, May 30, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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daily, but the Expedition still lacked vitally needed wagons 
and supplies.”° 


Whatever the state of preparation of the Expedition, 
headquarters was explicit in the task it set before General 
Carr: “The object of your expedition,” his orders read, “‘is 
to drive the Indians out of the Republican country, and to 
follow them as far as possible, and most of the details must 
be left to your judgment.” In addition, Carr was asked to 
keep a journal, report regularly on his progress and to pre- 
pare maps and make note of facts concerning the almost 
unknown country of the Republican Valley. “The Depart- 
mental Commander,” the instructions concluded, “relies 
upon your known energy and skill to accomplish success- 
fully a result so important.”** Whether “energy and skill” 
could compensate for half-filled ranks and shortages of 
equipment may have appeared questionable to General Carr. 
But he had his orders. The column must move. 


As a rule, there was little to brighten the dreary ex- 
istence at a frontier post. The departure of the Republican 
River Expedition, however, brought some rare dash and 
sparkle to the routine life of Fort McPherson, and the gar- 
rison troops and their families took full advantage of it. 
General Augur and a number of his staff officers had ar- 
rived on June 8 to be present for the occasion. Welcomed 
by the post commandant, Gen. Thomas Duncan, the depart- 
mental officials were conducted to the parade ground for 
a full-dress review of the Expedition.” 


Both the Cavalry and the Pawnee performed on the 
hot, dusty McPherson parade ground. As the veteran Fifth 
Cavalry troopers went through the precise mounted drill, 
their blue and yellow uniforms and their sabres glistening 


20 Report, Carr to Ruggles, June 11, 1869. NARS RG 98. Some 
of the supplies intended for the Expedition were still arriving a 
month after the column had left. (Letter, Bvt. Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Duncan, commanding Fort McPherson, to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. 
Ruggles, July 8, 1869. NARS RG 98.) 

21 Orders, Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. Ruggles to Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. 
Carr, June 7, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

22 Sorenson, op. cit., p. 133. 
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in the bright July sun doubtless made a splendid show for 
the small audience gathered at the fort. And despite the 
bizarre dress of his Indian battalion,** Major North was 
“highly complimented by the reviewing officers for the ef- 
ficiency of drill to which he had brought the Pawnees.’’* 


That evening, after the review, the Pawnee Scouts shed 
their uniforms. The white troops had had their ceremonial 
in the afternoon, and the Indians had cooperated, but the 
evening belonged to the Pawnee. Though a parade might 
satisfy the whites, the Indians were not about to begin a 
campaign against their enemies without their own tradi- 
tional ceremonies, and the visiting officers and the ladies 
of the fort gathered near the campfires to watch the war 
dances of the Pawnee tribe.” 


On June 9, with flags flying and the music of the regi- 
mental band echoing in the still summer morning, the Re- 
publican River Expedition marched out of Fort McPherson 
and moved ponderously across the prairie to the south.” 
“It was indeed a gallant command,” remarks one author, 
“and General Carr had good reason to feel proud of his 
troops.”2* 


23 Reports on the appearance of the Pawnee Battalion do not 
agree. Sorenson—whose source of information was Major North 
himself—states that the Indian troops “turned out in all sorts of 
styles—some with their overcoats on and some without, and some 
with pantaloons and others with only breech-cloths, some with hats 
and others without; some with pantaloons changed into leggings by 
having the seat cut out; some with boots and others with moccasins; 
some with spurs on their moccasins and others wearing them on their 
bear [sic] heels; and a few appeared in full uniform.” (Sorenson, 
op. cit., p. 134.) Grinnell, however, has made a point of stating that 
“fanciful and quite untrue stories have been told of this occasion,” 
and that “at this review, the Pawnees appeared in full uniform.” 
Grinnell’s information apparently came from the “Recollections of 
Capt. Luther H. North.” (Grinnell, op. cit., p. 183. Cf. L. H. North, 
“Recollections . . .,” loc. cit.) 

24 Sorenson, op. cit., p. 134. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Journal of the March of the Republican River Expedition ... 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr, Commanding, June 9, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
Hereafter cited as Journal of the March, with date of entry. 

27 Sorenson, op. cit., p. 134. 
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Moving south and east along the Platte River, the long, 
winding column was led by the Pawnee Scouts, temporarily 
under the command of Capt. Luther North.** The Scouts 
were followed at a close distance by eight companies of the 
Fifth Cavalry. Behind the cavalry, the fifty-four wagons 
of the supply train stretched out into the distance. And 
somewhere in the clouds of dust raised by the lumbering 
train was a wagon belonging to Scout Cody. With the bus- 
iness acumen that was later to make him a great showman, 
Cody had hired a teamster and loaded his wagon with groc- 
eries, canned fruit and vegetables to sell to the soldiers.*° 


The first day’s march was a short one. After laboring 
along the banks of the Platte for a short distance, the Ex- 
pedition went into camp after travelling only three miles 
from Fort McPherson.*° 


Before the march was a day old, it was becoming ap- 
parent that non-regular Army personnel did not take mili- 
tary discipline very seriously. That evening Cody invited 
Captain North to dinner at his home in nearby North 
Platte and they left camp without orders. As they were 
returning late that night, they were caught in a blinding 
rainstorm. “We waited until the storm was over,” recalled 
North many years later, “and tried to figure out where we 
were but could not. Cody said, ‘Well, we are fine scouts, 
lost within three miles of the fort.’” At daybreak they at 
last found the road to camp, but rather than let the em- 
barrassing facts be known, “we told them we had stayed 
at the fort overnight on account of the rain.”™ 


28 Major North had left for Columbus, Nebraska, to enlist a third 
company of Pawnee. (F. J. North, Diary, une 9, 1869. Mss. Let- 
ters and Papers of Frank Joshua North, 1840-1885. Nebraska State 
Historical Society. Hereafter cited at F. J. North, Diary, with date 
of entry. North’s diary has been carefully edited and reprinted in 
its entirety in D. F. Danker, ed., “The Journal of an Indian Fighter— 
The 1869 Diary of Major Frank J. North,” Nebraska History, 39 
(June, 1958). 

29 L. H. North, “Recollections ...,”. p. 66. 
30 Journal of the March, June 9, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
31L. H. North, “Recollections .. .,” p. 67. 
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Shortly after North and Cody returned, the column 
was ready to move. Just before six o’clock in the morning, 
June 10, the march was resumed. Entering Snell’s canyon, 
south of the Platte, the command followed ‘a practicable 
roadway through the large sandhills which run parallel to 
the Platte.” To the Expedition, a “practicable” road often 
meant that it was just possible to worry a wagon over it. 
Passing the sites of many wood-choppers’ camps, the col- 
umn emerged from the canyon and followed a winding 
route to the south out of the Platte Valley. Dark clouds 
began to gather on the horizon as the cavalry led the lurch- 
ing wagons over the “quite rough” country of the plains.” 
The troops had more to worry about than the approaching 
storm. Despite its jaunty departure from Fort McPherson, 
the command was already in serious trouble. General Carr 
described the situation to headquarters: “We left back (6) 
six wagons as the corn [for the horses and mules] had not 
yet arrived; but more corn came at the last moment and 
was put on the (54) fifty four wagons and overloaded 
them.” This was just the beginning; “the mules [pulling 
the wagons] were already tired from hauling across the 
Platte,” and to make matters worse, “many teamsters were 
drunk.” As a result of all this, Carr noted dismally, “sev- 
eral wagons were overturned and most of the rations came 
in after dark.’ 


As the column approached Medicine Creek the storm 
at last broke. After a day’s march of twenty-seven difficult 
miles, the drenched, hungry soldiers pitched their tents on 
the banks of the river and went into camp." 


If the situation was bad on June 10, things were little 
better the next day, though this time the crisis was of an 
entirely different kind. The march had been resumed at 
6:15 a.m. on June 11. After moving a little over five miles 
down Medicine Creek, Carr suddenly called the command 
to a halt and ordered it to camp. One of his veteran officers 








32 Journal of the March, June 10, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
38 Report, Carr to Ruggles, June 11, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
34 Journal of the March, June 10, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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had had a complete mental breakdown. The General ap- 
pointed an escort of several troopers and placed the officer, 
Capt. Jeremiah C. Denney, in their care. Captain Denney, 
who had been grieving over the recent death of his wife, 
had served with the Fifth Cavalry since its organization 
in 1855. Carr must have been saddened as he wrote head- 
quarters, “I send in Captain J. C. Denney who is not fit to 
command troops and utterly beyond recovery. He came to 
the doctor today and told him his wife had just informed 
him that he would die in an hour.”** Tragically, the Cap- 
tain’s premonition erred only in the time. Escorted back 
to Fort McPherson under guard, he was placed in the post 
hospital; the next day he seized a revolver and blew out 
his brains.** 


From this camp on Medicine Creek, Carr made another 
in his series of attempts to obtain equipment for his com- 
mand. He still needed ambulances. Optimistic authorities 
had allowed him only one — with, as the General noted, 
“worn-out wheel boxes. I wish that you would order (2) 
two to be sent with the next train. . .”°7 Many weeks—and 
many requests—later, Carr would still have too few. 


Scouting operations began early the next morning, 
June 12. At 4:30 a.m., Lieut. Charles B. Brady, with Com- 
pany L and a group of Pawnee Scouts, set out for the Re- 
publican to search for signs of Indian activity. At ten 
o’clock a second party was sent out under Lieut. William J. 
Volkmar to scout along Deer Creek. In the meantime, the 
main force of the column continued south down Medicine 
Creek. Suddenly Volkmar’s detachment stumbled onto “a 





85 Report, Carr to Ruggles, June 11, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

36 Fort McPherson Post Return, June, 1869. Records of the War 
Department. Captain Denney was buried at Fort McPherson, with 
the full garrison in attendance. (Price, op. cit., pp. 409-11.) Such 
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hunting party of about 20 Indians.” The first contact with 
the hostiles had been made. Before Volkmar could organize 
for a charge, the Indians dashed over a hill and were gone. 
The news was rushed to the main column. The alarm was 
given. Immediately going into camp, Carr sent out a com- 
pany of cavalry and a group of Pawnee to follow the trail, 
while a courier was sent to call in Lieutenant Brady’s de- 
tachment. Their action was in vain. Following in the In- 
dians’ path, the pursuit party discovered that the trail soon 
scattered off in different directions. They were forced to 
return with the news that the Indians had escaped. All was 
again quiet by midnight, when Lieutenant Brady’s detach- 
ment, contacted by the messenger far down the Republican, 
at last rode into camp.** 


The sun was high on the horizon when, at 5:30 a.m., 
June 13, the Expedition broke camp and began again to 
move south, following the overgrown ruts of an old wagon 
road leading toward the Republican.*® According to a story 
told by Capt. Luther North, General Carr had arranged to 
bring his pet greyhounds with the Expedition, and now de- 
cided to take them out for an antelope chase. Asserting, 
says North, that his greyhounds could catch “anything,” 
the General assembled a group of officers and rode ahead 
until an antelope had been sighted. The dogs, Captain 
North related, 


. .. Saw [the antelope] at once and started for him. He saw 
them, and instead of running away, he trotted toward them. 
Then we rode up in sight. By this time the dogs were only 
one hundred feet from him, and he turned and ran the other 
way. 


The General said, “Oh, they will catch him before he 
gets started.” .. . When we came into sight of them they 
were running across a big flat, and as our horses were pretty 
well blown we stopped and watched them. The antelope soon 
went out of sight over a hill about a mile away, with the 
dogs about two or three hundred yards behind, and when 
they reached the top of the hill they stopped for a minute, 
looked, then turned and came trotting back. No one had 
said a word up to this time, when Cody spoke. “General,” 
he said, “if anything the antelope is a little bit ahead.” 
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From that time on, North states, it was the adjutant who 
took out the greyhounds.” 


At last the command struck the Republican, reaching 
its banks about five miles below the mouth of Medicine 
Creek. Just a few yards from this point stood the decaying 
remains of an old log stockade—“by whom built, or when, 
was unknown.” Fording the river here, the column moved 
down stream to the mouth of Deer Creek and, at the end of 
their day’s march of almost twenty miles, went into camp 
on a “very sandy” site.“ 


Luckily, there was enough timber near the camp site 
to build a bridge over Deer Creek. The next morning the 
wagons were pulled across the bridge and the column 
pushed steadily on down the “bottom” of the Republican 
Valley. It was an uneventful day. After urging the wagons 
over twenty miles of the soft soil and grassy gullies of the 
Republican bottomland, the column reached the mouth of 
Prairie Dog Creek. Moving five miles beyond the mouth 
of the Prairie Dog, the Expedition halted for the day and 
went into camp.* 


If the troopers were hoping for a break in the monot- 
ony of the march, they found it the next day. Breaking 
camp early in the morning on June 15, Carr sent out scout- 
ing parties to look for Indian signs. Though detachments 
had been out every day, no Indians had been seen since 
Lieutenant Volkmar’s contact on June 12. It was certain 
that Indians were present somewhere in the area. But after 
several hours of operations, the scouts returned to the col- 
umn with only negative results to report. About mid-day, 
the General called the Expedition to a halt and ordered 
camp made on the banks of the river.*® The Pawnee were 
encamped about a half mile below the cavalry, and the 
wagon train was strung out in the center; Cody had drawn 
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up his grocery wagon and made camp near the Pawnee 
Scouts. Taking advantage of the good grass near the river, 
the wagon boss had sent two teamsters out to graze the 
mules. The camp settled down for supper. Suddenly a war 
whoop broke the stillness of the late afternoon, and seconds 
later a teamster galloped into camp with an arrow in his 
body. The Indians had made their presence known.** 


The Indians, who apparently had hidden in the under- 
brush when the column went into camp, doubtless had as- 
sumed that there would be plenty of time to drive off the 
mule herd while the cavalry was preparing itself for action. 
If successful, it would have been a serious blow to the Ex- 
pedition, for without mules the wagon train was unable to 
move.** But while the cavalry was sounding “boots and 
saddles” the Pawnee had shed their uniforms and, without 
bothering with saddles or bridles—or orders—had set off 
in hot pursuit of the hostile war party.*® Cody, whose horse 
had not been unsaddled, was the first to cross the river, but 
he was soon overtaken by Captain North and the Pawnee. 
Before the cavalry was able to leave the camp, Cody, North 
and the Pawnee had engaged the hostiles in a running fight. 
Soon Col. W. B. Royall and several companies of cavalry 
joined in the pursuit. Though the chase lasted until night- 
fall, only two of the marauders were killed. After losing 
the war party’s trail in the darkness, the tired, hungry pur- 
suers halted and returned over the moonlit prairie to the 
camp.** The search could wait until tomorrow. 


The next morning, Captain North rode over to the cav- 
alry camp to report the action to General Carr. “I thought,” 
North wrote to his uncle, “I had done pretty well to get all 
the mules back.” But the General was unimpressed by the 
spur of the moment charge, and he was not about to com- 
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pliment an officer who had violated military protocol by 
leaving camp and engaging in an action without orders. 
According to North, 


I went up to his tent and there before all of his Officers he 
reprimmanded [sic] me for leaving camp to pursue the In- 
dians without orders from him. I answered as civilly as I 
could that the only way to fight Indians was to go for them 
as fast as possible whenever they were found. he said that 
he understood his business and that all I had to do was obey 
orders. I told him that I expected to obey orders but that 
when the Indians attacked a camp that I was in I intended 
to go for them and that I shouldnt wait for orders from him 
nor any other man [.] having spoke my little piece I touched 
my pony with the spurs and dashed away to the head of my 
company.#8 


“IT expected,” North remarked, “that I would be placed un- 
der arrest but was not.” Surely the General was itching 
to arrest such an upstart captain of volunteers who pre- 
sumed to lecture him on “the only way to fight Indians”! 
But Carr was in a poor position to arrest any officer, what- 
ever his breach of discipline or insubordination. With the 
already small command deep in Indian country any further 
reduction in numbers might be dangerous. The General 
probably also took into account the fact that the captain 
and his men were irregular volunteers almost completely 
unaccustomed to Army discipline, and that however unmili- 
tary their procedure, they had, after all, saved the mules.* 
But the result could have been much less happy; in Indian 
territory, Carr’s experience told him, isolation could often 
mean annihilation. North’s behavior was a courting of dis- 
aster. The incident could not be allowed to pass without 
reprimand. 
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The incident did little to dispel Carr’s earlier doubts 
about the reliability of Indian troops. “The Pawnees,” the 
General wrote to headquarters, “are rather lazy and shift- 
less; but I hope to make their Indian qualities useful. I 
would however like to exchange all but (30) thirty of them 
for good cavalry soldiers.” But for the time being, the 
problem could rest, for the Indians who had attempted the 
stampede could not be far away, and if immediate action 
was taken, there was still a chance of catching them. 


Reveille sounded at three a.m. After bolting down 
breakfast, the sleepy soldiers placed five days’ rations on 
pack mules and prepared to move out. Assigning one com- 
pany to remain as protection for the slow-moving wagon 
train, the General ordered the command forward at day- 
break. The raiders’ trail was at first quite clear," and soon 
became so heavy that the Pawnee were certain that a vil- 
lage must be near.** At seven o’clock the command halted 
briefly at the swollen waters of Prairie Dog Creek. The 
stream was obviously too full for the wagon train to cross 
without bridging. Carr could waste no time; the wagon 
train, which until now had managed to remain close to the 
cavalry column, had to be left completely behind. Turning 
to the south, the troops followed the marauders’ path for 
twenty-five miles. The trail led straight to the North Fork 
of the Solomon River. The column marched down into the 
bottom-land, splashed through the stream, rode up the bank 
—and found to their dismay that the Indians’ tracks scat- 
tered in all directions. The trail was lost.** 


Even the Pawnee were confused.** There was little 
hope now of finding the raiders. For want of anything 
tangible, the General turned the column off to the west, 
“followed some scattered pony tracks” for a short distance 
and then went into camp. 
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Nature added a fitting end to a day of discouragement. 
Evening brought a torrential thunderstorm that lasted most 


of the night. 


The ground was still wet when reveille sounded at 
three o’clock the next morning. Camp was broken at 5:30, 
and, again sending out the usual scouting parties, Carr 
moved the column to the southwest.*’ During the day, Maj. 
Frank North—who had been delayed by the thunderstorm 
—joined the column with the newly recruited Company C 
of the Pawnee Scouts, and again assumed command of the 
battalion.** 


Difficulties apparently had not been confined to the 
main column, for Major North had found his share. His 
company had drowned four horses in crossing the Platte on 
June 13. Striking out across the plains, they had encoun- 
tered such withering heat—“Oh what a long dry march,” 
the Major had written, “mules horses and men nearly per- 
ished”—that the thunderstorm had seemed a relief.*® 


More frustration awaited General Carr. Major North 
had been given a message from the departmental adjutant, 
General Ruggles, to deliver to the Expedition’s commander. 
Carr must have been incredulous when, upon opening the 
letter, he found orders to detach Captain Sweatman’s com- 
pany from the command. “He is to go for the summer,” 
the orders read, “to cover and protect settlements on the 
Little Blue.”®° Carr was to exchange his “good cavalry sol- 
diers” for the new'y arrived company of “lazy and shift- 
less” Pawnee! 


As he sat down to acknowledge receipt of the orders, 
the General may have reflected briefly upon the many regi- 
ments under his command when he had led the mighty 
Army of the Southwest in the Civil War. Now, the loss of 
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a single company made a considerable difference. There 
was a note of exasperation in General Carr’s reply: 
I detach Captain Robert Sweatman’s Company “B” in 


compliance with orders. 

It is very disheartening to me for my command to be 
reduced; it was already too small, (companies not half full) 
and there are a good many men whose terms will soon ex- 
pire. 

I have to escort my supply trains; and when I go on a 
trail I do not feel justified in leaving less than a company. 
And then, if I wish to divide my command for pursuit, or 
any purpose, the parties are too small to act with confidence 
and vigor. 

Custer’s smallest command last winter was (11) eleven full 
companies with, I believe, Infantry train Guards. I send 
with this, official application for (4) four full companies 
of Infantry.®1 
Carr had little prospect of getting four full companies—or 
even one company—of infantry, and doubtless he was quite 
aware of it. But an official request was one certain way 
to point up his dissatisfaction with the size of his force and 
perhaps would discourage a further reduction of his com- 


mand. 


With Company C of the Pawnee filling the gap left by 
the departure of Sweatman’s company, the numerical 
strength of Carr’s column had not been reduced. But the 
General, still unconvinced of the soldierly qualities of In- 
dian troops, noted that the Pawnee were not as well 
mounted as the regular cavalry. Indeed, Carr reported, the 
Scouts were so “miserably mounted” that “their ponies can 
hardly keep out of the way of the troops on an ordinary 
march,” and would “require (50) fifty good ponies to 
mount them properly.’ Carr’s mind could hardly have 
been at ease as he watched Captain Sweatman’s company 
leave the column for the east. 


Regardless of the loss of the company, the campaign 
continued. The General moved the column to the southwest 
a few miles and then ordered it into camp.** 
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From this camp near the North Fork of the Solomon 
River in Kansas, Carr made out his regular report to head- 
quarters. After recounting the actions of the previous day, 
the General again pointed out to departmental officials 
some of the most pressing problems of his command. The 
expedition seemed to be suffering more from the difficul- 
ties of the march itself than from any hostile Indians. “I 
hope,” wrote Carr, “you will order a sufficient number of 
wagons so that our train may not be overloaded, and thus 
delay us.” There were far too few vehicles even to ade- 
quately “carry our (20) twenty days supplies and bag- 
gage,” and Carr requested “fifteen additional wagons” for 
the wagon train accompanying the column. But those fif- 
teen were by no means enough to meet the needs of the 
entire operation.** A supply train was to meet the column 
in two weeks at “Thickwood,” a point on the Republican 
south of Fort McPherson.** Under-equipped himself, Carr 
could hardly provide wagons enough for such a supply unit: 
“we also need fifty wagons to carry the (20) twenty days 
supplies from Fort McPherson to meet us, not including 
the baggage wagons of the Escort, which should be (2) 
two per company.’’®* 


With the train hardly able to carry the bare necessities 
of the campaign, there had been no room for luxuries. Hop- 
ing to avoid as much hardship to his men as possible, Carr 
brought the situation to the attention of headquarters. “Be- 
ing out constantly,” the General wrote, “the troops should 
be provided with some comforts, or it will be more than 
humane [sic] nature can and will stand.”** The few “com- 
forts” in Cody’s wagon doubtless had long since been ex- 
hausted. 


Despite Carr’s requests during preparations at Fort 
McPherson, a supply of hobbles to keep the mules in camp 
had been overlooked. He now asked that they be made at 
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Fort McPherson and then sent to him,” as they have facili- 
ties, old blankets, etc. for making them there, and we find 
it very difficult to make them in the field.” Troops could 
not easily be spared for such tasks, and, the General added 
with a note of disgust, “it is almost impossible to get the 
teamsters to make them.” 


The ambulances requested earlier had not yet arrived, 
and the commander gently reminded headquarters that “I 
attended to ambulances in my last.’ 


There was little to cheer the General as he affixed his 
sprawling signature to the report and prepared to send it 
off. During the day, the scouting parties sent out that 
morning had rejoined the column and could report finding 
no more than a trail left by a detachment of the Seventh 
Cavalry operating out of Fort Hays. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the Expedition’s wagon train—left far be- 
hind during the cavalry’s gallop to the banks of the Solo- 
mon—lumbered into the quiet camp.” Carr may have rue- 
fully surveyed the creaking, overburdened wagons as he 
summed up the events of the day’s difficult thirty-mile 
march: no sign of the Indians, the loss of an entire com- 
pany to guard duty in the east, its replacement by a group 
of “miserably mounted” Indian troops, short supplies, re- 
quests that seemed to be completely ignored—and all this 
with a small command of hardly four hundred troops in 
the heart of Indian country. 


The next day the General moved the command only a 
little more than a mile, then went into camp to send out 
scouts to continue the search for traces of Indian activity. 
To avoid a repetition of the Pawnee’s reckless charge at 
Prairie Dog Creek several days earlier, Carr was careful 
to see that each scouting party was made up of both a 
group of Pawnee and one or two companies of cavalry. But 
the reports differed little from those of the day before. 
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There were no fresh Indian signs. The scouts could claim 
to have found only old wagon trails, a dilapidated log stable 
of uncertain date, a broken wagon and the remains of a 
cavalry camp of the previous winter.” 


On June 19, the column moved north back toward the 
Republican. The next ten days were spent in a wandering 
march through the rolling hills of the Republican Valley.” 
For the most part conditions were similar from day to day. 
The Indians were staying out of sight. The rugged country 
continued to wreak havoc with the wagons. There was still 
a shortage of supplies."* New misfortune now beset the 
Expedition. Illness and injury began to take such a toll of 
soldiers that “at one time our two ambulances overflowed 
so that a sick Officer could not find a place.” The Gen- 
eral’s plea for more ambulances had been only partially 
heeded, and at last he was forced to carry sick and injured 
men in the gradually emptying wagons." 


There were some compensations for the difficulties of 
the march through the Republican Valley, for the territory, 
at least, was more pleasant than the plains crossed on the 
march to the south. The route of travel lay cross-country 
from the Prairie Dog to the rendezvous at “Thickwood” in 
the southwest corner of Nebraska. Although the units of 
the command were forced to make some journeys as far as 
twenty-five or thirty miles without water, they could al- 
ways depend upon striking a reasonably comfortable, well- 
watered campsite before nightfall.**° Major North noted 
these conditions in his diary: on June 21, the Expedition 
“marched 28 miles without water. Have a very good camp 
tonight on Short Nose” [Prairie Dog Creek]; on June 22, 
“we march[ed] 25 miles .. . I have a fine camp here,” and 
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on June 24 “came accross the country to big Beaver [Creek] 
here we find splendid fuel and water.””® 


The long days were relieved by diversions that prob- 
ably came naturally to a command of this sort. Their rec- 
reation was simple, if somewhat rough. Despite one day’s 
long, dry march, Major North and several others were not 
too weary to have “some fun riding one of our bucking 
horses. it threw [Sgt. Sam] Wallace 3 times. finally a 
lieut. [of the regulars] rode it.”"* 


Buffalo hunting, a pastime born of necessity, was a 
regular part of the days’ activities. Killing buffalo was 
good sport, and it produced a welcome addition to the ra- 
tions of the troops as well. “Killed lots of Buffalo,” re- 
corded Major North in his diary one evening, “had lots of 
ribs.”"* The buffalo hunt was traditional with the Pawnee, 
and the Regiment’s Chief of Scouts was soon to become the 
most famous buffalo hunter of all time. In one day’s inci- 
dent related by a biographer of Major North, the Major 
and Cody had left the column to watch the Pawnee “make 
a surround.” After they had encircled one herd and killed 
thirty-two buffalo, the Pawnee were preparing to sur- 
round another herd, when Cody asked North to “Let me 
show your Pawnees how to kill buffalo.” The Pawnee 
withdrew, and Cody, it is told, “in a run of about half a 
mile . . . dropped thirty-seven buffaloes, killing one at 
nearly every shot and stringing them along on the prairie 
about fifty feet apart.””® Such slaughter, however, was evi- 
dently uncommon on this expedition, for the usual number 
of buffalo killed seems to have been only a few at any par- 
ticular time. 


There was a quieter kind of entertainment as well. It 
perhaps was left only to the regulars to enjoy the time- 
honored tradition of gathering around the camp-fire for 
singing. On this expedition the troops may have sung some 
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of the songs that Major North hastily pencilled in his note- 
book—such as, for instance, this lusty ballad: 


I’m just as fond of beauty/ as any one can be 
With pretty eyes and rosy cheeks/ I always love to see 
But none of us have got them/ except myself and you 
For I know a little fellow/ and he’s got the money too. 
Cho: Oh, don’t I love my honey/ and won't I spend his 
money 
I am happy as a flower/ that sips the morning dew 
For I know a little fellow/ and he’s got the money too. 


Or the lament that North must have heard from one of the 
many displaced Rebels in the frontier Army: 


Oh the old home aint what it used to be/ The banjo and the 
fiddle has gone 

An no more you hear the darkies singing/ among the sugar 
cane and corn. 

Great changes have come to the poor old [land]/ But this 
change makes [me] sad and forlorn 

For no more we hear the darkies singing/ among the sugar 
cane and corn.8° 


Some members of the command—particularly young 
Lieut. William J. Volkmar, who kept the command’s journal 
—often rode a short distance from the command to investi- 
gate the hitherto largely unexplored countryside. Upon re- 
turning, he made careful notations of his findings in the 
Journal of the March. On June 21, for example, the Lieu- 
tenant wrote: 

Passed a rising mound, lying about two miles to the north. 
This mound has upon its top the figure of a man, spread 
upon his back, with spear and shield; a medal is attached to 
his neck; —all made, in outline, from small pieces of lime- 
stone. This mound is about three miles south of the Beaver 
Creek and is about three miles west of the mouth of that 
creek. It is supposed to be an Indian place of worship. The 


mound was named by Lieut. Volkmar, 5” Cavalry, who dis- 
covered the image, the “Homo Calcis” mound.®1 


The journal and General Carr’s reports added a great deal 
of information to the little yet known about the Repub- 
lican Valley. Including in his reports both corrections and 
suggestions for improvement of the “very meagre as wel! 
as incorrect” information on Army maps, Carr noted es- 
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pecially the correct courses of both known and previously 
unknown streams—including the one which yet bears the 
name he gave it, the Driftwood.** 


On June 29, still in the Republican Valley, the column 
went into camp on “Buffalo Head Creek,” near Thickwood 
on the Republican, to await the arrival of the supply train 
from Fort McPherson. As usual, scouting parties were sent 
out in several directions. Ordering the troops to prepare 
for a muster and mounted inspection to be held the next 
day, the General prepared to write another report of his 
operations to headquarters.** 


Not a single hostile Indian had been seen since the raid 
on the mule herd on June 15. But Indian signs had been 
appearing with increasing frequency. In recent days, it had 
seemed to be almost too quiet, and the hoofprints around 
the column’s line of march** were occasionally too fresh for 
comfort. Innocent objects had begun to take on suspicious 
characteristics as an “Indian fever” at last crept over the 
command. Major Crittenden and his escort, for instance, 
came into camp with the wagon train at two o’clock on 
June 29 and reported that a large number of Cheyenne had 
been seen lurking near the McPherson road.** Carr immedi- 
ately ordered two companies to equip themselves for a three 
days’ march and sent them out to investigate. They re- 
turned hours later with the news that the “Cheyenne” were 
only a herd of grazing buffalo.** 


Meeting with only slightly more success was a detach- 
ment under Sergeant Wallace that had been sent out earlier 
and in a different direction. Wallace had been able to re- 
port a trail that was “pretty fresh,” but that was all.*’ 


Meanwhile the General was finishing his report. Again 
he had launched a barrage of requests—more ambulances, 


82 Report, Carr to Ruggles, June 30, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

83 Journal of the March, June 29, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

84 Jbid., June 28, 1869; L. H. North, “Recollections . . .,” p. 72. 
85 Report, Carr to Ruggles, June 30, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

86 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

87 F. J. North, Diary, June 29, 1869. 
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some expressmen to carry dispatches to the fort, two good 
horses for Cody—but Carr apparently was beginning to 
question the wisdom of his incessant hammering for sup- 
plies. “I hope,” he wrote, “The General will not think me 
too persistent in these applications. I know he is inclined 
to supply me with everything in his power which he deems 
necessary ; and I will rest content with what I receive: but 
still,” Carr added hopefully, “I feel it my duty to report 
deficiencies, in case they may have been overlooked, or 
orders may have been given and not obeyed.’** General 
Carr, still vexed by the loss of Company B, made it clear 
to headquarters that he wanted no such thing to happen 
again. Noting that he had sent Major Crittenden with two 
companies to follow a “promising” trail, Carr added some- 
what testily that “Should the trail take Major Crittenden 
[north] to the [Union Pacific] railroad & beyond, I will be 
left with only five companies with which I suppose I must 
make some sort of a scout up the Republican. I hope that 
you will bear this in mind... .”** 


The Indian troops, the General could report, had caused 
no trouble of late. He felt even that “the Pawnees are im- 
proving somewhat in discipline and general usefulness; and 
[I] hope to get good service out of them.”” 


The eagerly-awaited supply train from Fort McPher- 
son had arrived, and as Carr sat writing in his tent, the 
troops were busy “transferring the supplies to the train of 
the command,’ while the officers were “busy . . . getting 
ready to muster.”*? The “lots of stores” brought in from 
McPherson bolstered the spirits of the weary command. As 
Major North put it, “we will live high again for a while.” 


The next morning, June 30, the column was mustered 
and the mounted inspection held.** Later in the day, the 





88 Report, Carr to Ruggles, June 30, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
89 Ibid. 
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McPherson train, its empty wagons carrying the Expedi- 
tion’s wounded and injured, set off for the north.” The 
column remained in camp for the remainder of that day and 
all of the next, resting, organizing supplies and sending out 
scouting detachments. Carr informed the command that 
the march would resume in the morning.” 


Moving out at dawn, July 2, the column continued up 
the Republican “bottom.” The timber along the river, 
which had been heavy in the eastern part of the valley, be- 
gan to thin by July 3, as the command moved steadily to- 
ward the west. There was little wood near the campsite as 
the column halted to make camp on the Frenchman River 
(North Fork of the Republican). In the afternoon, July 3, 
a scouting party returned with the most promising news 
so far. A fresh trail had been found, and a Cheyenne camp 
that had not been “abandoned more than thirty-six hours” 
had been located. The numerous mule shoes found around 
the camp indicated that these Indians had recently stolen 
a large number of animals from the frontier settlements.*’ 
This, perhaps, was the trail of the Dog Soldiers themselves! 


The Indian signs grew even more promising as a more 
extensive investigation was made. “The trail,” reported 
the General, “seemed to follow the general course of the 
North Fork of the Republican, keeping, however, about ten 
miles away from that stream and encamping on the heads 
of small tributaries.”** These Indians—apparently about 
thirty lodges with three hundred animals—were moving 
very cautiously up the river, attempting to disguise their 
trail. “They would scatter,” Carr noted, “when leaving 
camp; then come together on the high, hard prairie and 
drive their animals in every direction to confuse the trail; 
then scatter again and not reassemble till near their night 
camp.” 


95 Journal of the March, June 30, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

96 Ibid., June 30, July 1, 1869; F. J. North, Diary, June 30, July 1, 
1869. 

97 Journal of the March, July 2-3, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

8 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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This party was too large and too careful to be simply 
a casual hunting party; it must almost certainly be an im- 
portant part of Tall Bull’s village. The Indians, believed 
General Carr, must surely be near.*” The situation called 
for immediate action. Carr detached three companies of 
cavalry along with Lieut. Gus Barclay’s company of Pawnee 
Scouts, and gave them pack mules to carry three days’ ra- 
tions. Colonel Royall was placed in charge of the small 
unit." Ordering Royall to “try to surprise them, kill as 
many warriors as possible and capture their families and 
animals,” the General sent the detachment out to follow 
the trail.?°? 


As Royall set off to the west, the main column forded 
the Republican. It was still early in the morning as they 
entered the rugged, sandy, treeless country north of the 
river. At four o’clock in the afternoon the command found 
a site near a “clump of trees, the only timber on the river 
worth mentioning,” and encamped to await word from the 
Colonel’s scouting party.” 


Soon dispatches from Royall’s unit began to arrive. 
They contained no news of any real success. Though he 
“had passed several camps lately abandoned,” Royall on 
July 5 had not overtaken the Cheyenne.’** Major North, 
for one, was disappointed: “I [should] think,” he wrote, 
“that he has found the Indians before this time.’”** Carr, 
too, must have been disappointed as he read in the message 
brought by Royall’s courier that, after following the trail 
for thirty-eight miles, the tracks appeared to be four days 
old.*°* 


Little could be accomplished by remaining here. On 
July 6 the main column broke camp and began slogging 
through the barren sand hills of the high plains. It was a 


100 Jbid. 

101 Journal of the March, July 4, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

102 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
103 Journal of the March, July 4, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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trying march. “Sand till you can’t rest,” wrote Major North 
in his diary; and still “no news from Royal today.”*** The 
sky was cloudless. With the hot sun beating down on the 
shifting sand, it is not surprising that tempers began to 
grow short. “Sam and Bart walked about ten miles for dis- 
obeying the q[uarter] m[aster].”"*°* Water was becoming 
scarce. The Frenchman River did not extend as far west 
as the inaccurate Army maps had indicated, and Carr was 
forced to turn the command toward the headwaters of the 
Black Tail Deer Creek to go into camp.’ 


Meanwhile, Colonel Royall was still on the trail of the 
Cheyenne. Moving to the north from his camp of July 4, 
Royall had led his detachment eighteen miles across the 
country. Suddenly his Pawnee sighted a group of horse- 
men. It was a war party of twelve hostiles, carrying one 
wounded warrior on a litter. This was enough for the Paw- 
nee; once more, discipline was broken. “The Pawnee re- 
ported that the ‘Whole Party’ was there,” General Carr 
later reported, “and started in pursuit, and the troops had 
no choice but to follow.”™° 


The small group of hostiles was no match for Royall’s 
detachment. The Scouts rode the Cheyenne down, took 
three scalps and captured eight horses, two with an Army 
brand.** The chase had led the small command almost back 
to their starting point. Because they had only one more 
days’ rations, and because the main band of Indians would 
probably be warned by the small party that the Pawnee 
had impetuously charged, Royall decided to return to the 
column.” 


The cavalry camp was thrown into confusion about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, July 7, as the soldiers sighted 


107 F. J. North, Diary, July 6, 1869. 

108 Ibid. “This reference,” says Danker, “possibly referred to 
Samuel Wallace, first sergeant, and Barton Hunt, a teamster, both 
of Company B” of the Pawnee Scouts. Danker, op. cit., p. 137 n. 

109 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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111F, J. North, Diary, July 7, 1869. 
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a party of Indians streaking across the empty sandhills, 
yelling and brandishing scalps on poles. The cavalrymen 
at first believed it to be a Sioux raiding party. But as the 
Pawnee who had remained behind were making no prep- 
arations for battle, it was apparent that the approaching 
Indians were not hostile, and Captain North assured Gen- 
eral Carr that it was just some of his own troops celebrat- 
ing a victory. Lieutenant Barclay’s Pawnee, leading Roy- 
all’s detachment into camp, were bringing news of their 
skirmish.*** The Pawnee’s commander was jubilant: “To- 
day,” wrote the Major, “has been a great day for the 
Scouts.” That night, the Pawnee Scouts, no less jubilant 
than their major, celebrated with a victory dance.’ 


The gaiety of the Pawnee was in sharp contrast to 
the gloom in the General’s tent. Despite the fact that this 
was the first real victory of the campaign, the affair gave 
General Carr little cause to rejoice; the Indians who had 
escaped the Pawnee’s rash charge doubtless had already 
alerted the main body of hostiles. Already following a trail 
four days old, the lumbering column could now only fall 
further behind the fleet Cheyenne.*** 


Nevertheless, the trail had been the first of any im- 
portance, and there was still little else to do but continue 
to follow it. “I had little hope of overtaking the Indians,” 
said Carr, “but thought I could at least hunt them out of 
the country.” There seemed little need now to travel light; 
“the trail being reported so old, and the Indians being 
alarmed, and, it being probable that it would require a 
chase too long for rations to be carried without wagons,” 
the General determined to take the entire command on the 
trail. It was impossible to get the heavy equipment through 
the sandhills to the present camp, so the discouraged com- 
mander moved his column back down the Frenchman River 
to find a good route to the Indians’ trail.* Sharp Chey- 


118 Sorenson, op. cit., p. 137. 

114 F, J. North, Diary, July 7, 1869. 
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enne eyes were watching, apparently, as the column re- 
versed direction and began to retrace its tracks."’ 


During the day, while the main body of the Expedition 
was moving through the inhospitable country, three men 
under Cpl. John Kyle of Company M left the column to 
bring in a straying cavalry horse. They were several miles 
from the column when, suddenly, eight Indians swooped 
down on them. Corporal Kyle led the little party to a shel- 
tering rock, and killing the horse for a defense, opened fire 
on the hostiles, managing to wound two before the Indians 
retreated. Apparently the Cheyenne had indeed been 
aroused by the July 5 attack.*"* 


That evening, the command encamped at the same spot 
they had used on July 4 and 5, on the Frenchman, a few 
miles east of the Colorado border. Fighting off mosquitoes, 
the regulars and Scouts made camp beside each other on 
the banks of the river and settled down for the night." 
Suddenly, about eleven p.m., the silence was shattered by 
the rattle of gunfire. Galloping past the sentry at the east 
end of the camp, several mounted Cheyenne charged 
through the horses in an attempt to stampede them, then 
spread confusion into the middle of the camp itself. Yell- 
ing, and firing in all directions into tents and wagons, they 
dashed out of the west end of the camp and disappeared 
into the night. The attack was over as quickly as it had 
begun.'”° 


117 Letter, L. H. North to J. C. North, November 28, 1874, loc. cit. 

118 Ibid. (Corporal Kyle was commended in Carr’s report for this 
action.) Journal of the March, July 8, 1869. NARS RG 98. Cf. Price, 
op. cit., p. 136. Price is mistaken in stating that Kyle’s party was 
attacked by thirteen Indians. 

119 F. J. North, Diary, July 8, 1869. 

120 Price, op. cit., p. 136. There were five Indians in the raiding 
party, according to Major North. Captain North says there were 
not more than “six or seven.” Carr reports only that there were “a 
number” of them. But impressionable young Lieutenant Volkmar in- 
sists that there were thirty. Cf. UF: J. North, Diary, July 8, 1869; 
L. H. North, “Recollections . . .,” p. 74; Report, Carr to Ruggles, 
July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98; Journal of the March, July 8, 1869. 
NARS RG 98. 
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The swift raid had left the column with only one cas- 
ualty, and that one was not wounded by the Cheyenne. Com- 
pletely unprepared for such an unusual night-time attack, 
the troops had fired at anything that moved. Sergeant Mad 
Bear of the Scouts, who had dashed forward into the hail 
of bullets to reach a fallen Cheyenne, had been hit by a 
wild shot from the cavalry. General Carr, possibly begin- 
ning to soften somewhat in his attitude toward the Pawnee, 
gave Mad Bear special mention for bravery in his report 
to headquarters.'** 


There could now be little doubt that Colonel Royall’s 
skirmish had warned the Cheyenne. The presence of Chey- 
enne in numbers enough to attempt a raid made it likely 
that there were perhaps even more in the vicinity. The 
trail, then, seemed to be getting warm. But the where- 
abouts of Tall Bull’s main force was unknown—and while 
skirmishes might hamper the Indians’ activities, their main 
village must be found and destroyed to achieve a really de- 
cisive victory. 


Only by a series of forced marches was there any pos- 
sibility of overtaking the Cheyenne. Therefore, despite 
the oppressive heat, General Carr decided to push on at 
once.'*? At dawn the next day, July 9, Carr changed the 
direction of the march and set out to the north. It was, as 
the General noted, “a very long, hot and tiresome day’s 
march” through the barren expanses of northeastern Colo- 
rado.'** “The country,” wrote Lieutenant Volkmar in the 
Journal, “is a succession of sand hills, and a hot blast which 


121 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98; F. J. 
North, Diary, July 8, 1869. Mad Bear, Carr noted, had also accounted 
for two of the three Cheyennes killed by Royall’s detachment on 
July 5. Luther North and Grinnell both state that it is unknown how 
Mad Bear was injured. Cf. L. H. North, “Recollections .. .,” p. 74; 
Grinnel, Two Great Scouts, p. 191. 

122 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. Luther 
North and Grinnell both claim that the command remained in camp 
the next day. It did not. Cf. L. H. North, “Recollections .. .,” p. 75; 
Grinnell, Two Great Scouts, p. 192; and Journal of the March, July 9, 
1869. NARS RG 98. 

123 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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blew all day, rendered the march very trying.’’*** The tired, 
thirsty column pushed on through the shifting sand and at 
last, about four o’clock in the afternoon, went into camp 
on “Bechers Battle ground,”**® over thirty miles north of 
their starting point on the Frenchman.’* “March 30 miles 
without water,” wrote Major North in his diary, “and oh 
how hot and dry. we have nothing . . . but standing rain- 
water.”*** The column was now not far from the point 
where Colonel Royall had left the Cheyenne’s trail. 


It was already warm at five o’clock the next morning, 
July 10, when the command doggedly resumed the march.*** 
A “thick growth of cactus” covered the ground “for miles” 
along the winding route of the march, and the sun beat 
down unrelentingly on the little column pushing its way 
through the sandhills. The rigorous thirty-two mile march 
was worth the effort. Crossing the winding Frenchman 
River “some eight times,” the troops discovered an aban- 
doned Indian camp, then another, and then still another. 
The command was fast approaching the Cheyenne; they 
had covered in one day the territory the Indians had trav- 
eled in three!?#® And the last camp apparently had been 
abandoned only that morning.’*® Prints of a white woman’s 
shoe had been seen along the trail; there could be little 
doubt now that these were Dog Soldiers, the band that had 
terrorized the settlements of Kansas and Nebraska.*** Carr 


124 Journal of the March, July 9, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

125 F, J. North, Diary, July 9, 1869. This campsite was in the 
vicinity of Colonel Royall’s skirmish on July 6. “It is not to be mis- 
taken,” warns Danker, “for the better-known site of the Beecher 
Island battle of 1868,” some thirty miles to the south. Danker, op. 
cit., p. 138n. 
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halted on the site of the third camp and began making prep- 
arations for swift action. 


In the meantime, the Cheyenne Dog Soldiers under 
Tall Bull had struck out from the Frenchman River across 
the sandhills toward the South Platte. Finding the Platte 
and other streams too full for safe crossing, Tall Bull— 
perhaps against his better judgment'**—made the fatal mis- 
take of going into camp on White Butte Creek, near Sum- 
mit Springs, Colorado. Why Tall Bull felt secure enough 
to allow camp to be made with the cavalry so close behind 
is not clear. Perhaps, since he had scattered his village— 
as Carr had found the previous week—into many small 
parties, he felt that this would throw the cavalry off his 
trail.*** Such a belief would have seemed to be confirmed 
by the apparent withdrawal of the column as it turned back 
to the east to find a better way to the Cheyenne’s trail.*** 
Whatever the reason for Tall Bull’s carelessness, it was to 
result in disaster for the Dog Soldiers. 


In his camp some twenty miles to the south, General 
Carr was hurriedly preparing for the next day’s march. 
The adversities of the last four weeks—and especially of 
the past few days—had taken their toll of the command. 
Carr’s inadequate wagon train had had no room for proper 
forage for the horses, and the grass of the valley had been 
replaced by the yucca and cactus of the sandhills. The 
troops were tired, but their horses were exhausted. Assem- 
bling his command, Carr selected for duty all available 
men, “that is, all those whose horses were fit for service.” 
The outlook was bleak; out of seven companies of the Fifth 


182 This, at least, is Captain Price’s belief. He states that the de- 
lay was made “at the suggestion of the medicine man and against 
the advice of Tall Bull.” (Price, op. cit., p. 140.) 

188 This explanation is accepted by S. Vestal, Warpath and Coun- 
cil Fire (New York, 1948), p. 170. 

184 This opinion is offered by Captain North; “they had seen us 
turn back and thought we were going straight to Fort McPherson.” 
North adds that “When he [the Indian] knows that an enemy is after 
him it is impossible to take him unawares, but let him think himself 
safe and he is the most careless being on earth.” (Letter, L. H. 
North to J. C. North, November 28, 1874.) 
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Cavalry (almost four hundred men) and three companies 
of the Pawnee Scouts (one hundred and fifty men), the 
General could muster only two hundred and forty-four cav- 
alry and fifty Scouts for the next day’s forced march.*** 


There was no way of knowing the number of warriors 
in the Cheyenne village. But even with the Expedition’s 
force reduced by half, speed and strategy might compen- 
sate. General Carr ordered three days’ rations placed on 
pack mules. The heavy wagon train would be left behind 
under guard of those unable to make the march. Major 
North and his fifty Scouts would precede the command at 
a short distance. The column would march at daybreak.*** 


The campaign was approaching its climax. Behind the 
Expedition lay over a month of hard marching with—until 
now —most disappointing results. Equipment had been 
meagre and often defective; supplies had been short. But 
they had sufficed. The country itself had been an adver- 
sary, but it had been conquered. The ranks of the command 
were thin, but—despite the General’s fears—there would 
be soldiers enough for the task at hand; even the unpre- 
dictable Pawnee would gain Carr’s approval. 


There was little doubt on that evening of July 10, 1869, 
that the next day would bring a conflict. “We will have a 
fight tomorrow sure,” wrote Major North in his diary; “I 
hope we may come out victorious. I shall be careful for the 
sake of the dear ones at home.”’** 


The command bedded down for the night to await the 
morning’s forced march that would lead them to victory at 
the Battle of Summit Springs. 


185 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
136 Jbid.; Letter, L. H. North to J. C. North, November 28, 1874. 
187 F. J. North, Diary, July 10. 1869. 








HENRY JAMES HUDSON AND THE 
GENOA SETTLEMENT 


EDITED BY MARGUERETTE R. BURKE 


HE town of Genoa, Nebraska existed as a Mormon set- 
tlement in 1857-1859, some years before the present 
town was established. One of the founders and chief 

citizens of the settlement was Henry James Hudson.' When 
the Mormon colony was disbanded in 1859, Mr. Hudson be- 
came a resident of Columbus. 


1Henry James Hudson was born in London, England in 1822. 
He became a convert to Mormonism several years before emigrating 
to America with his wife in 1851. 

In 1856 Mr. Hudson, together with others delegated by the 
Church to establish colonies, visited Nebraska Territory. In May of 
the next year he helped found a settlement of 110 Mormon families 
where Genoa is now located. 

After the colony was abandoned in 1859, Hudson removed to 
Columbus, Nebraska. He was a member of the Nebraska Legislature 
for one term, 1871-1872, and held a number of public offices, among 
them postmaster, justice of the peace, county commissioner, and 
county judge. (Margaret Curry, History of Platte County, Nebraska 
[Privately printed, 1950], p. 751; G. W. Phillips, Platte County, Ne- 
braska (Chicago, 1915], I, 60, 281; Mrs. Albert J. Galley, Ms. Notes.) 
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The material contained in this article is presently in 
the possession of Mrs. Albert J. Galley of Columbus, widow 
of Henry J. Hudson’s grandson. It is used here with her 
permission. 


Genoa was set up as a camp or port of call on the 
Mormon Trail to Salt Lake City. The settlements at Wood 
River and Pawnee Springs at the forks of the Platte, were 
other attempts to establish such way stations. Henry James 
Hudson was among those who helped bring out the colonists 
who settled Genoa. When the colony was broken up in 1859 
by the arrival of the Pawnee Indians to take possession of 
their allotted reservation, he was the chief spokesman for 
the distracted settlers. 


Gathered here are materials, written by Mr. Hudson. 
First, there is a diary covering the journey of the settlers 
from St. Louis to Genoa in 1857, a semi-official journal of 
the trip, with scattering entries thereafter. On July 1, 1857 
he wrote a letter, or report, to the editor of The Mormon 
in Salt Lake City. This letter, discovered by the late Clar- 
ence Reckmeyer, and printed in the Columbus Telegram in 
1928, is again reproduced here. Finally, Mrs. Galley found 
a copy of a speech Mr. Hudson delivered in Columbus after 
the Civil War. This speech recounted the founding and 
growth of the Mormon settlement at Genoa, the reasons for 
its destruction, and the bitterness felt toward the Indian 
Agent in charge of the Pawnee at the time. 


Throughout the Journal and the speech manuscript 
original spelling and punctuation has been retained. 


April 14th, 1857 


Left St. Louis 14 before ten on the S.B. Hannibal? des- 
tination Florence, Nebraska and all intermediate places. 
Just as the first Bell rang about 20 minutes before 10 P.M. 
Bro Sanders stepped overboard but fortunately caught the 


2 The Hannibal was a sidewheel steamer put into service in 1844. 
The numerous references to steamboats in the diary give an indica- 
tion of the amount of river trade in 1857. 
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wheel and was enabled to maintain his hold until assistance 
was obtained. We may indeed, regard this escape as a prov- 
idential one, as the signal to move the wheels and the 
screams of the passengers were simultaneous, thereby ar- 
resting the attention of the engineer and thus saving the 
life of Bro. Alfred Sanders. 


Brothers Turner, Hudson and Brindly*® met and organ- 
ized the saints into companies for their regulation during 
the trip. Jocab Hayball 1 comp, David Jones 2 Comp Welsh, 
Christian Peter Neilson 3 Danes, Thomas Gibbons 4 comp. 


Names of persons on Board of the Hannibal Christian 
P. Neilson, wife, Blind woman and 3 children, P. A. Erick- 
son wife and 1 child under 12 years, H. P. Dastrupe wife 
one child under 12, Karen Maria Nielson 4 children under 
12. 


On leaving the levee we dropped below to take on fuel 
during which time a strong N.E. wind arose and continued 
the whole night rendering it very uncomfortable for the 
deck passengers of whom there was a large number for 
Kansas in addition to upwards of ...... Ta AD of the saints 
we had on board about ~.............. tons of freight of every 
description‘ leaving it a very difficult task for the saints 
to obtain sleeping accomadations and here let me say that 
Bro Snow’ exerted himself to the utmost to obtain a passage 
for the saints at as low a rate as possible which he suc- 
ceeded in doing after much labor so that the saints were 
transported to their destination for 4 dollars while the ordi- 
nary passenger was paying $8 on the same boat 


3 Charles Brindley, one of the leaders of the Mormon colony was 
with the settlement at Genoa. Later, he became a resident of Colum- 
bus where he lived from 1863 until his death in 1888. 

# Hudson neglected to supply the figures in his diary entry. The 
total number of passengers on board the Hannibal was 300, and of 
these 200 were Mormons. (Hugh J. Dobbs, History of Gage County, 
Nebraska [Lincoln, 1918] p. 117) 

5 Erastus Snow was one of the Council of Twelve in the Mormon 
Church, 1849-1888. He organized a Mormon unit, a Stake, in St. 
Louis in 1854. 
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William Crawford and wife and child under 12 

James Radcliff wife and children 

Richard Vining, Norman Oldcott (7?) 

Sam’l Howe wife and 2 children 1 half price 

Edmund Horton wife 2 children 

Peter Murie, settlement 

Geo Thomas and mother Thomas 

John Evans wife 1 child free 

John Davis 1 full price 4 half price 

Thos E. Murphy wife 3 children half price 2 free 

Ralf Smith wife 1 child free 2 half price 

Thos McNeil wife 2 ” wi, Ee S 

Thos Fleight settlement 

H. Peck and family 

Thos Gibbons Florence 

Jarvis wife and child settlement 

Edwards and wife settlement 

Nelson and wife Florence 

Eber Rawlins and wife 2 free 1 half price 

Ch Bridly settlement 

H. J. Hudson 1 boy hf price _ settlement 

L. Rogers 

Carter J. Fowkes Chs Leota 

Dewitt Notsiy (7?) E. Agiton (?) 

T. P. Allen R. Allen Wm Steele 

Thos. Mills, J. Eames 

W. Williams Lewellen Dixon 

David Jones wife 1 child free settlement 

Morgan ” wife settlement 

Thos Edwards, Seth Mathews 

John Roberts wife 3 full price 2 half price 1 woman full. 
Florence 

John Evans wife 1 child 

0° Purcell 

John Crawford settlement 


Wednesday, April 15 After a slow and easy passage 
of 15 hours, we reached St. Charles, 45 miles from St. Louis 
an average travel of 3 miles per hour, the day remained 
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cold & piercing winds prevailed rendering it extremely 
uncomfortable. Brother Turner and I deemed it advisable 
to appoint watchers for the night as we evidently had a 
hard crowd on board. And in this we were not deceived 
for as night advanced we saw the propensities of some of 
the women & men more fully developed with an unblushing 
effontry that seemed to be shameless. — — — One case of 
sickness was found in the wife of Morgan Jones who has 
suffered a good deal from the intense cold the night pre- 
vious. No better on retiring to rest past 9 o clock. 


Thursday 


April 16 7 am_ have just landed to wood at Millers 
Landing 98 miles from St. Louis the wind very cold, frosty, 
noses blue & bellies grumbling, no bread at the stores, a few 
eggs to be had at 25 cents per dozen. Nothing of any impor- 
tance occurred today till evening when a case of measels 
was developed in a young woman. The captain promised 
to see in the morning what could be done towards remov- 
ing (?) the children in the morning. Bro. Turner, Bro 
Brindly & myself united in a covenent to fast tomorrow and 
ask the Lord that the desease might be stayed from among 
the saints and their children. The wind has lulled and is 
somewhat pleasanter of which no better evidence is needed 
than to see the large number of men and women out upon 
the guards which up to this present time have been de- 
serted for the stoves around which they have been huddled 
like ‘Hogs in a Railway car.’ 


April 17 Friday 


The day opened with a cold wind and slight shower of 
hail, at 4% past 6 a.m. landed at Jefferson City 174 miles 
from St. Louis & posted a letter to E. Snow, my wife and 
others. After sundry runnings & scramblings the Passen- 
gers all got on board, one wading into the water to reach 
the stage and another leaping from the bank into the wheel 
house. last night we had to lay to the shore for a few hours 
in consequence of the darkness of the night being so in- 
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tense. About nine oclock a.m. Bro Turner, Bro Brindly 
and myself met in our berth a secluded part of the boat & 
commenced to pray and felt the spirit of God to rest upon 
us and while engaged, some two or three of the saints came 
into us and after we had been assembled a short time the 
Bros kept coming in till we numbered 27 and truly did the 
saints rejoice after several songs had been sung and some 
of the Bros. prayed. Bro Turner and myself exhorted the 
Saints to be faithful and the countenances shone and a 
hearty amen endorsing the counsel given them. Bro. Thorp 
sung us a song composed by a S[aint] of St. Louis for the 
Nebraska Mission and Bro. Dewitt Recited a piece com- 
posed by himself on the same subject. We then dismissed 
by prayer from Bro. Humphrey and was glad feeling the 
fire of the Holy Ghost in our bosoms. We met again at 4 
o clock and released ourselves from fasting any longer. The 
day closed with a drizzling rain and at 8 o clock we reached 
Booneville 232 miles from St. Louis where we tied up for 
the night, and thereby giving the saints a fine chance to 
replenish their provision chests which in some cases had 
become exhausted. provisions were found plentifully and 
in some cases below St. Lo. prices. 


Saturday April 18th 


At 5 o’clock this morning slipped the Hawser to re- 
sume our journey. The cold was intense, and the decks cov- 
ered with ice. A quantity of snow had fallen during the 
night making it unpleasant and tiresome to leave our 
berths. No case of sickness among the Saints. The case of 
measels before spoken of appears to be confined to the 
berth in which it originated. We felt yesterday while fast- 
ing that the saints would be preserved. we again met at 
10 oclock am and held a prayer meeting in which some 10 
of the Bros united. The cold has not moderated any at 
noon. The weather continued cold and at sunset appeared 
to give signs of a cold clear night with a prospect of our 
going till morning, but about 10 oclock p.m. we struck on 
a sand bar and there we appeared likely to remain for every 
effort was unsuccessful to get her afloat till about 1 a.m. 
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the Sultan was signalled by our Captain to come to his as- 
sistance, so that at 4 oclock we got off the Bar for which 
service the Hannibal had to pay the snug little sum of $400 
another evidence of the disposition of the world to gloat 
over the mishaps and troubles of its neighbors. 


Sunday April 19th 1857 


This morning the sun rose in splendor giving that pe- 
culiar tint that the western waters alone are capable of at 
sunrise inspiring the soul with that majestic awe that the 
saint of God loves to feel. The atmosphere is bright and 
clear but still very cold rendering writing difficult. I have 
a desire to communicate to Elder Snow & my family but 
must abandon the thought unless the weather changes. At 
7 oclock we passed Grand River, 301 miles from St. L. at 
10 a.m. held our usual prayer meeting and felt refreshed 
in the afternoon, met several boats. The saints were cailed 
upon the Hurricane deck in order that the officers of the 
boat might collect the fare from the Kansas immigrants. 
in the evening the weather moderated somewhat. We found 
the measels had extended to all the family numbering 5 in 
whose midst it commenced. The saints in good health & 
spirits much of the spirit of God in our little meetings. At 
14 past 12 a.m. landed at Lexington 371 miles from St. 
Louis and mailed a letter to brother Bro E. Snow and my 
wife, in E. Snow’s letter I enclosed a due bill of Robert 
Humphreys to J. H. Hart for $10.00. 


Monday April 20th 1857 


This morning at 6 am left Camden only making 18 
miles during the night. The air is cool and pleasant feeling 
spring like, making the spirits buoyant and the heart glad- 
some. Good nature and friendship beaming on every face. 
at 11 oclock a.m. we came along side the Tropic 8.B. to 
wood while she was lying at the same landing & there we 
found Bros G. A. Smith, Geo. J. Taylor & Bro Hanks on 
their way up to Florence, and after five minutes chat and 
a friendly grip of the hand, we had to take our leave after 
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smashing the guards & divers mischief to the Tropic we 
tied up at Richfield about one hour to wood and in striking 
across for Elpaso, we got upon a sandbar and were de- 
tained 2 hours. passing Blue Mills Landing at 6 p.m. leav- 
ing us just 23 miles more to Kansas City where we shall 
discharge 60 tons of freight and some of our passengers 
which is very desirable for today we might have gotten 
into quite another latitude it has been so warm. This sud- 
den transition from yesterdays cold has made us feel to 
some extent sickly attendant with headaches which I find 
a large number are complaining of. 


Tuesday, April 21, 1857 


At 10 o’clock this morning we landed at Kansas City 
where we lay till 4 o’clock and discharged some freight and 
8 horses, the saints found only 1 store open and no bread to 
be had. crackers 20 cents per pound, 45 cents per sack for 
salt, eggs 15 cents per doz. After we had gone about 5 miles 
we got upon a sand bar with only 2 feet water and dead 
headwind. We have now been trying for eight hours to get 
her afloat but I fear there is no chance for us unless a boat 
should pass along and give us a pull. At our evening meet- 
ing a spirit of supplication was among the saints to ask our 
father to liberate us from our position. While the meeting 
was assembled the rope which had been fastened to the 
shore to assist in pulling us off the bar broke and thus was 
the matter abandoned till morning, when about 3 o’clock 
a strong wind sprung up from the east and broke our cable 
and drifted us into the channel. 


Wednesday April 22nd 1857 


At daylight we commenced to wood and to search for 
our lost anchor and thus we kept drifting to and fro till 
about 9 oclock a.m. when we had no sooner recovered our 
anchor then we found ourselves faster than ever upon the 
sand bar about 14 mile lower down the stream. Just at the 
same time we saw Bro Martindale standing upon the shore 
hailing some of us to go & help him drive the cattle to Flor- 
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ence, this was perhaps the more annoying from the fact 
that 4% an hour previous we was lying at the bank tied up 
and the impractibility to take the yawl, for when the cable 
broke it sank the yawl and lost us 7 oars. We motioned to 
Elder M. to go to the next wood pile, and how long we shall 
be before we have a chance to again see him we cannot tell 
for we appear to be faster on the bar with less water than 
yesterday. Bro Martindale finding us fast on the bar hired 
a skiff and came on board after a long trial. The saints 
manifested much affection and a spirit that gladened the 
heart of Bro. Martindale. After the sundry enquiries, 
prices of cattle, the prospect for feed and the 101 other 
little things that each one wanted to know, we were soon 
made to open our eyes and stare like ninnys when we 
learned that cattle was from $120 to 125 per yoke and cows 
from 30 to 35. The skiff left the boat and as we were not 
likely to be liberated until morning Bro M. concluded to 
stay all night with us. he then enquired if there was a 
spare wagon on board but not to cripple the mission. Bro 
Joseph Young was needing one to start from Parkville, Mo. 
to Iowa City as his cattle was to be delivered to him on the 
Ist of May. It was found that Bro. Morrison had one on 
board that Bro. M. Thought would do although it had no 
single trees nor tongue yoke. Bro M. was willing to take 
the responsibility as Bro Young needed the wagon. He 
wished to think it over and said he would give Bro M an 
answer in the morning. I was taken very sick about this 
time and had to retire to my bed 3 p.m. and there lay till 
evening when we had a meeting near to where I was laying 
and heard the instructions of Bro M with joy and consola- 
tion. still hard aground at 10 p.m. Bro M. invited me to 
sleep with him as I was so sick and my berth a very cold 
one. Bros Turner and Sharp giving up their berth to us. 


Thursday, April 23rd, 1857 


At 5 a.m. a beautiful morning with frosty decks, all 
looking anxious for a change in our position. At 8 a.m. we 
got afloat and went ashore immediately for wood. Bro M. 
saw Bro Morrison about the wagon, he said he thought he 
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should keep it. Bro Martindale offered him 70 dollars as 
there was a brother on board that offered him single trees 
and neck yoke for 4 dollars, but the old man was mulish 
and could not be persuaded to see his own interest in the 
trade, in the first place he only gave 50 dollars for it, had 
no more money and could not possibly take it with him to 
the settlements and to cling to the vain hope that somebody 
will haul it for him only establishes his own folly. for the 
heavy prices cattle are fetching seems more than likely to 
make it a difficult matter to obtain all that are needed for 
actual purposes. of course men ought to do as they please 
but they should not growl if they miss their way when 
their course is so plain but some men grasp at what they 
have like the man who clenched the sand, the tighter he 
clenched the less he had, for he found it had slid through 
his fingers. Bro M. took his leave of us and left us his 
blessings taking Bro Jas Oldcott & Geo Moore to assist him. 
I was obliged to retire to my bed for my fever has returned 
and I feel very ill. I am indebted to Bro Ralph Dixon of 
Alton for memoranda from this point at Parkville 472 from 
St. Louis 214 p.m. tied up for the night on the Kansas side 
of the river. 


Friday April 24th 1857 


Morning bright and clear at about 8 a.m. landed at 
Leavenworth City discharged some freight & passengers 
and took some on board and after the saints had procured 
a small supply of provisions which in some instances was 
lower than towns below of older growth. Salt 25 cents per 
sack Bread fair sized loaves 10 cents eggs 15 cents sugar 
6 lbs $. Passed the Fort 1014 a.m. not stopping reached 
Weston Mo. 506 miles 111% a.m. discharging and receiving 
both passengers and freight and again provisioning. Met 
the A. B. Chambers at 3 p.m. called at Atchison and took 
on some more passengers. 544 miles. arrived at Columbus 
Landing 14 8 p.m. and tied up for the night and discharged 
6 cabin passengers being now 550 miles on our journey 


I am able to renew my memoranda. 
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Saturday April 25th 1857 


We left the landing at 4 a.m. the morning being beau- 
tiful and promising but had not traveled one mile before 
chrunch we went on another sandbar. At 14 9 the E.A. 
Ogden passed us in half an hour after we got afloat and 
put into Doniphan & left several tons of our freight for it 
was evident that we could not reach St. Joe with the freight 
we had on the boat for the river was falling fast. A num- 
ber of the Bros. got employ at 25 cents an hour which was 
indeed a godsend for was 4 hours unloading & thus made 
them a dollar. I felt glad to see some of them so willing, 
mingled with annoyance at others who was dependent upon 
some Bro who were straitened for their sakes and would 
not work but rather run over the woods wasting their shot 
and powder that they still owed for and was in fact the 
little they had to depend upon in more urgent time ahead 
of them. They will know it and we shall have to remind 
them and reward their folly. At the dinner table Gen Lane® 
of Kansas notoriety sat with some of his friends and looked 
much better than when I saw him last summer. I presume 
he thinks himself fairly established and his fortune made, 
This I doubt. I do not like the looks of matters in the Terr. 
at the points we have stopped. Doniphan is growing fast 
but has received a check for the extortinate prices asked 
for the lots of course the monies spent to maintain power 
must be refunded for I know from good authority that 
$2.00 per day board and ammunition was paid men to fight 
in Kansas. At 4 p.m. we started again and after much 
backing and rounding we got into deep water and at 84 
p.m. we reached a wood pile where we tied up for the night 
and cleaned our boilers which was necessary for the mud 
had settled so thick that the water could not touch the 
plates and thus caused them to blister. This I am sensible 
is a risk to run in this state but I pray our Father to pre- 
serve us in safety. I have no doubt if the boat returns safe 
to St. Louis her boilers will undergo a thorough repair. 


6 James Henry Lane, Kansas political leader and soldier during 
the Kansas contest and Civil War period. 
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Sunday April 26th, 1857 


At 4 past 5 a.m. we again resumed our journey- 
weather rough wind cold and piercing and steamed away 
at a good rate till within 14 miles of St. Joe when we 
hugged another bar and broke one of our spars and over- 
board they went and thus we was delayed for some time, but 
after a little we again got to rights and all went gaily again 
the sun shining brightly. Some of the Bros started on foot 
to head us and some right merry laughter we had as we 
neared St. Joe to see them pushing along with their muskets 
some with bread flour. Because only two being in the rear, 
the others heading the boat a few minutes. They said these 


Yankie 7 miles was tarnation long, it gave a change to some 


of their ideas when they had to jump creeks and go around 
a mile or two or wade. They thought travelling through the 
woods of America was not like walking on turn pike roads 
in England. I thought it a fine chance to hint at what 
trouble our Captain Bro M. was to get our cattle to Flor- 
ence, if they snorted at ten miles what was the show for 


200 miles. we discharged several tons of freight and left 
the levee at 3 p.m. David Jones infant son, Sam’l died at 
1114 aged 4 mo. and 11 days from cold. We steamed along 
finely until about 10 o clock when we tied up for the night. 
All the saints well and myself recovering finely. Praise 
the Lord our evening prayer meeting is well attended and 
much of the spirit of God in our midst. 


Monday April 27th 1857 


the morning is clear and springlike strongely in con- 
trast with yesterdays bitter wind. We started early and 
have been able to keep on. There appears a good stage of 
water along this part of the river. We landed at 
and left some more freight and took some more on. Brother 
Humphreys is recovering and I hear of no sickness of any 
of the saints this morning. The family that have had the 
measels in their midst have nearly all recovered except one 
that died last night a boy about 7 years old he will be buried 
today. It has been resolved to carry the body to Councle 





Henry James Hudson 
(Photo, courtesy Mrs. Albert J. Galley, Columbus, Nebraska) 
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Bluffs the destination of the parents and of course Bro 
Jones wants the same privilege. to this I see no objection 
but in the other case it appears wrong, A case of measels 
and the stench not very pleasant, now what is it likely to 
be in 3 or 4 days. Today assisted in collecting the fare of 
the saints and all came out right and the Captain gave me 
and my son a free passage for my services. In the after- 
noon we landed a passenger at Iowa Point a pretty looking 
location for a small town. We immediately crossed the 
river [to] Oregon City and put off some freight and really 
some of the people what few there are look as if they were 
nearly starved and if you call and ask them if they have 
any butter or eggs or anything to sell they stare as if you 
was going to eat them, or if in some instances you find a 
house with half a dozen eggs more than they need you can 
have them for a dime and this is the way they filch the few 
dimes from the poor emigrant that has travelled 1000s of 
miles to come and spend their days with them and help en- 
rich the neighborhood. I cannot yet say that I have seen 
any of the whole souled hospitality of Americans that I 
have heard so much about but corresponding too truly with 
much that I have read about, yet not withstanding all it is 
certain it is a country calculated to happify man with a 
few years industry but how few can stand and endure the 
unflinching energy and rigid economy—an economy almost 
amounting to penury in order to get a start for the neces- 
sarys of life to sustain a family, for by the time a man has 
got his land broke and fences up, house built, barns raised 
and sheds necessary to protect his young stock he after 
(often?) falls down with the fatigue and changes of the 
climate and terminates an earthly life in a strange land 
leaving his orphans to the means of others. Oh my God 
give me strength to endure for when I contemplate my 
weak body so easily exhausted(?) and remember my dear 
wife and young family so far behind me surely I have need 
to serve thee, to love thee and keep thy commandments for 
what can I do except I make thee my friend, my father and 
my God. Can it be that I really understand what I am do- 
ing? Why so much to obtain an inheritance where (were) 
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it not Lord that I felt assured that my salvation hinged 
upon it, I would not do it. Then take courage soul. Thou 
shalt see of the travail of the same and be satisfied, O may 
fate preserve my wife, my little ones and give me the 
strength to do thy will and I will count it joy so I obtain 
thy favor. 


Quite a number of new towns are laying out along the 
upper part of Mo some in very pretty locations, others look 
not so inviting. Forest City the one we are now discharg- 
ing freight looks well in some respects but to my mind it is 
a dangerous experiment to build in holes along the Missouri 
River. he is a capricious old fellow and wont due to tye to 
for in some mad mood he’ll swamp you, so look out Forest 
City and get up a little higher. We went on a short dis- 
tance and reached White Cloud Kansas Territory where we 
delivered some articles of freight and left some flour. I 
think the flour that has been left at several points is for 
speculation purposes for I stood by and heard some barter- 
ing that satisfies me that the scarcity is not so heavy as 
represented. A bargain was a(t) length struck a(t) $5 
per 100 lbs. We then crossed to the Missouri side and tied 
up for the night and took a very large supply of wood. I 
understand that wood and water will be scant from this 
time up. At 10 retired all being well. 


Tuesday, April 28th /57 


Resumed our journey at sunrise. The morning cloudy 
and warm giving some indication of rain. I find no sick- 
ness among the saints. Br. A. W. Sanders is Bilious and 
Br. Humphrey about the same. Today I am requested by 
the clerk of the boat to collect the passengers baggage and 
make return to him so if possible to avoid the tedious delay 
of weighing. I went around and found the saints ready to 
assist and give a prompt account of their baggage. The 
total amount I collected and rendered to the clerk was 
$104.50. Today brought us through a good deal of Indian 
Country large numbers of the Red men are lying upon the 
banks of the River. Nothing of much interest today. We 
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landed at Morgan Island 678 miles to wood and found a 
couple of huts newly built from which I got some ideas of 
log hut building. They are warm and can be made neat. 
The woman in one of the huts told us that a large number 
of emigrants that got into the territory last fall have been 
frozen to death in their wagons. The past winter has been 
so severe. She tells me that on the opposite side of the 
river is an Indian settlement for ten miles back and that 
they come in large numbers to her hut 30 to 50 at a time. 
They are generally civil but sometimes are troublesome and 
she takes a club and knocks them down. She says that you 
can do more with them by using a club than pistol or knife. 
They are used to these and will fight till they die. She has 
seen her men cut them nearly to pieces with knives but 
from a club they will run. In the evening we reached 
Brownville and left some freight. We went about a mile 
and a half further on and tied up for the night lying along- 
side some beautiful bluffs. We went ashore and buried 
Bro. D. Jones son, Samuel D. about 10 o’clock P.M. 14 miles 
from Brownville in Nebraska Terr. retired to rest. The 
saints all well. 


Wednesday, April 29, 1857 


This morning we left our moorings at 41% a.m. A beau- 
tiful sun rise scene. the alternating bluffs and groves, the 
calm bosom of the river, the sweetness of the air, was well 
calculated to inspire the soul with hallowed feelings and 
promptings to join the warblers in the groves in the morn- 
ing song of praise. O my soul be thou humble and forget 
not they God. We reached Linden about 11 o’clock and left 
considerable freight there. We passed on to Sydney a mile 
further on and left a lot more of our freight and took on 
100 sacks of Flour at 3714 cents per sack. Some of the 
gentlemen in the cabin went ashore and got into conversa- 
tion with a man that was somewhat intoxicated with whis- 
key and in the course of their talk the subject of niggers 
came up that did not seem to give satisfaction to a by- 
stander. he set himself forward and threatened to inflict 
summary punishment upon the person who had spoken 
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which of course was indignantly repelled and very insulting 
language followed when the passenger made his way on to 
the boat and was proceeding upstairs when he was immedi- 
ately followed by the border ruffian for he was no better 
when the gentleman drew his revolver and would have shot 
his insulter but was prevented by the friends and officers 
of the boat and the ruffians party came and took their man 
ashore. The captain saw the difficulty that was likely to 
arise and urged his men to get the flour onboard and thus 
avoid another collision, for the passenger had gained 
strength by reflection upon the insult offered and was pre- 
vailed upon only by the most strenuous efforts not to go 
ashore and shoot his insulter. I have no doubt his southern 
dignity was troubled but mens morals are [at] a low ebb 
when nothing but blood will satisfy us for an insulting ex- 
pression. which allowing that anger might have been urged 
in the first impulse the more time he took to reflect the 
more thirsty did he become for his blood and regretted 
with bitterness that he had left him standing upon the 
Earth. Oh God how I long to live far away from such 
creatures whose feet are swift to shed blood. We put off 
4 passengers at a little place called Otto’ in Nebraska a 
pretty looking little place containing 4 houses. This little 
town stands upon a beautiful slope with a good landing 
and I should guess from its location will become a good 
point on the river. We left there at 3 o’clock and at 4% 
we were at Kearney City where we left an immense quan- 
tity of freight 100 BB’ls of flour several boxes of dry goods, 
16 large cases of trees, 2 horses, 1 Durham and calf and a 
carriage belonging to Judge Kinny.‘ The judge has been 
sick several days from a severe attack of eresypelas and 
had to be removed in a chair to the shore. There is much 
feeling in the part of the Judge because we would not 


7 Otto refers to Otoe City which was located about eight miles 
down the river from Nebraska City. It was also known as Bennett's 
Ferry, and later, as Minersville. 

8 Judge John Fitch Kinney was a leader in a town company 
which had been organized on the Hannibal on April 22. He and others 
disembarked at Kearney City, an adjunct of Nebraska City, to search 
for a townsite. They founded Beatrice in Gage County. (Dobbs, op 
cit., pp. 117-119) 
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counsel Br. Wilson to go and live with him. Bro. Wilson 
came by counsel from Bro. Snow to Florence and I did not 
feel at liberty to counsel him or any other saint to stay 
short of Florence especially as there is no branch in the 
neighborhood. It is all for the best for when the judge 
came to settle he only would pay 50 cents per day. We left 
there at 714 p.m. 738 from St. Louis. I am sorry to say 
this evening seven of the children of the saints have symp- 
toms of the measles. I administered to Bro. Rawlins 3 chil- 
dren and then spent a few minutes in prayer with Bro. Geo. 
Jarvis. I know not whether to attribute it willful neglect or 
utter recklessness with regard to the health of the saints 
for the boy that died with the measles last Sunday is still 
uncovered and a very unpleasant odour is emitted from the 
corpse. Bro Rawlins complained twice. I went to the mate 
and he promised it should be fastened down. Two more 
days elapsed and Bro. Rawlins went himself to the captain 
and he promised it should be attended to but it still remains 
a reproach to the captain, a disgrace to humanity and nu- 
cleus of disease and pestilence 


Thursday, April 30th 1857 


This morning we loosed our hawsers about 4 o’clock 
and continued to Copeland and put off the gentleman whose 
dignity was so much insulted yesterday. The morning is 
hazy and dull and looks very much like rain. It has turned 
out a very uncomfortable day cold and rainy rendering it 
disagreeable causing not a shaking among the dry bones but 
a considerable aching among the carcases that have recently 
afflicted with chills and ague. Bro. Brecker has had a very 
heavy chill and is weary and restless with all the symptoms 
of chill. I feel in my own body that I felt as though I cared 
not if I went into the river or not for I never suffered 
from anything so depressing as the chills and ague. We 
staid at Rock Bluffs Landing about 3 o’clock p.m. and 
landed a lot of furniture, trees, a huge boiler and engine 
and truly did my soul greive to behold men, women and 
children compelled to land in a cold and pitiless rain amidst 
strangers, and a home to seek where there is nothing but 
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the canopy of heaven for a covering. The privations and 
hardships of a new country can only be appreciated by 
those who realize them. We have had many inducements 
held out to us at several of the new towns now building up 
along the river in the Nebraska Territory. Iowa also seems 
to be putting forth its claims and a rivalry that in a short 
time must be fearful in its results is constantly fomented 
by their respective claimants. Later in the day we landed 
a large quantity more of trees and other kinds of freight 
at Glenwood in Iowa and just as the day was closing we 
reached Plattsmouth where we landed a Mr. Cole with an- 
other quantity of choice fruit trees value $2,000, he intend- 
ing to establish a nursery. The rain continued to pour down 
and the night became so dark that we tied up and a com- 
fortless night it was drawing through the boat a cold and 
piercing wind everything wet and damp and so I lay down 
dispirited and aching bones with an earnest prayer that the 
morning might be more cheering that the saints and sickly 
children might get the necessary exercise for the keeping 
them healthful. Ecce Homo sic dulcet gloria. 


May ist 1857 Friday 


This morning we slipped from our moorings by day 
break and a fine clear morning it was giving indications of 
a fine day the sun rose in splendor and shone in his strength 
as if to conciliate for his absence yesterday thus giving to 
natures face a smile that only sunlight only can inspire tis’ 
on such mornings as these we feel that holy inspiration that 
reconciles us to lifes changes and vitessitudes. We landed 
at St. Marys about 8 oclock am 777 miles from St. Louis. 
We landed several of our passengers both cabin and deck, 
a quantity of freight, stores and three cases of trees. We 
found a large number of Buffalo robes for sale by some 
hunters who appear ready for a trade with S.B. passengers 
who may land—prices from $6 to 10.00. A strong wind 
was blowing to the shore and we was delayed one hour and 
a half before we could get out. Six gentlemen came out of 
the cabin and made a bargain with a teamster to take them 
to Council Bluffs at one dollar per head and just as they 
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were going to step ashore to get into the wagon the cry 
was raised she goes and off we went leaving the teamster 
to ruminate upon the uncertainty of a contract made upon 
the Missouri river. The boat reached Council Bluffs at 
three oclock and discharged an immense pile of freight 
taking us just 21%4 hours employing 20 of our men at 25 
cents per hour. Just as we were starting a cabin passenger 
came running to the boat and asked the captain to land 
him 100 BB’ls of flour for if he waited till the boat re- 
turned he might lose the trade and he found the flour was 
falling. He had allowed that he could get ten dollars per 
bbl. but found he could not get over $9.75. This did me 
good for I find there is a most unscrupulos speculation in 
bread and meat the essentials of mans existence. This de- 
layed us so much that our chances to reach Omaha tonight 
is next to impossible. We got into a strong eddy that kept 
us in to the shore spite of all the pilot could do and thus we 
lost another hour not advancing 200 yeards in the time. The 
shades of night came fast upon us and the captain tied up 
for the night. 


Saturday May 2nd 1857 


Before daybreak we were underweigh the captain man- 
ifesting an intense desire to reach Florence today. The sun 
rose in splendor the air cool and bracing; everybody in the 
boat giving signs of unusual activity as we neared Omaha 
which place we reached at 714 past. We found a large 
number of persons collected to receive the Hannibal. She 
appeared as a curiosity to some when they heard we had 
been 19 days making the trip. We have a large quantity 
of freight to leave at this place. The Indians appear to be 
in full force there is a large number of them around the 
boat begging. They look to be a forlorn and wretched tribe 
some of them having nothing more than a buffalo robe to 
cover their nakedness. They are of the Pawnee and Omaha 
tribes friendly to the whites. Quite a number of squaws 
there with them and tried to obtain bread and money. One 
of them had an infant about two weeks old it was a male 
child and as white as if it had been born of white parents. 
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She offered to sell the child for 75 cents, of this I was in 
doubt thinking the folks could not have understood her, but 
I found the bargain was being made but the husband of 
the woman who desired to purchase it would not consent 
to her buying it. There is a wild speculation in real estate 
in Omaha so much so that fearful broils are springing up 
to the detriment of settlers and emigrants. I took a stroll 
up onto the hill near the state house but I see not the evi- 
dences of prosperity such as I think should mark a section 
of country so fertile for where agriculture is not encour- 
aged proverty and high prices must rule. Flour is 9 dollars 
per bbl corn from 2.50 to 3.00 per bushel. Bacon 18 cents 
per pound. We left this place at 2144 past p.m. and set off 
for Florence whither our hearts are set and there will be 
no rest for us till we are tied up to the landing for if ever 
a company was heartsick of a journey our people are of 
this. I thank my God for so beautiful a day as we are fa- 
vored with to land. May no accident occur and we all land 
in safety. We reached our destination at 14 4 oclock and 
a steady stream of Baggage and freight continued to pour 
from off the boat till 11 o’clock p.m. all being landed safely 
and nothing lost but one Barrel of Flour belonging to David 
Jones which he very unwisely put on board without any 
other mark upon it than the mill brand. We was successful 
in providing the sick children and most of the women with 
a house to stay in until some satisfactory arrangement can 
be made by the men. The rest disposed of themselves in 
their wagons and under the few tents that are on the 
ground. 


Sunday May 3rd 1857 


A fine morning with considerable frost some of the 
saints complaining a good deal of the cold night being un- 
able to keep themselves warm. At 7 oclock Bro Moses and 
Daniel Welch that had come from Alton by land brought 
their cattle and helped us out of the bottom to a hollow on 
the west side of the store house where we found a good 
spring of water and plenty of wood suitable for cooking 
purposes. We hauled up 51 BBls of flour and 2 bags of 
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meat. I then received a letter per S.B. Silver Heels con- 
taining instructions with regard to freight and other mat- 
ters. I found a letter informing me that a quantity of flour, 
corn meal and plows were landed at Omaha; which I find 
a great deal of difficulty in getting hauled to this place. 
It was our intention to have gone to meeting today but we 
was compelled to have our things hauled today and we could 
not have got the use of the cattle for Bro. Welch was 
obliged to turn in and work to obtain means to replenish 
his provision chest, and had in order to accomplish this 
thing to plow up some land for a man in the town. Con- 
sequently he could not spare his cattle on no other day. Got 
20 dollars on acct of freight from Bro Brindly. 


Monday May 4th 1857 


We rose by day break the morning was hazy giving 
signs of rain. Bro. Turner took some oxen to Omaha to 
bring the goods that was landed by the Emma yesterday. 
The Alton company met this morning and agreed to pur- 
chase another tent we finding it impossible to sleep the 
Bros. in the tent and wagon. Bro. Eames paid me $8.00 on 
acct. of his passage and provisions. Deposited a quantity 
of freight in the warehouse brought by the S.B. Silver 
Heels. visited several of the Saints that have come to Flor- 
ence this spring and endeavored to encourage some that 
thought their prospects dark. The clouds began to gather 
thick in the evening and finally at sunset set into a rain 
and vivid lightning and thunder. It however did not con- 
tinue long and the boys went to their tents in peace. 


Tuesday May 5th 1857 


The air was cool this morning. The sun arose with 
plenty of sundogs about the horizon. Went with Bro. 
Brindly to Pypers store and purchased material for a tent 
to the amount of $13.75 we then collected in the camp 
$10.00 for Bro. Welch for his services on Sunday in haul- 
ing our baggage and provisions from the levee. Wrote a 
letter to E. Snow informing him of our arrival and general 
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prospects of the Nebraska Mission. Drew an order on E. 
Snow for $280.00 in favor of A. C. Pyper $200 for seeds, 
$65 for freight per Silver Heels. $15.10 for goods per 
J. Roberts saw Bro Poppleton from Omaha and instructed 
him to bring the freight from there per S.B. Emma for $3 
per load. Bro Cunningham went across the river to Iowa 
to purchase seeds for the settlements. We had a meeting 
in the evening to arrange with the Bros and to urge upon 
them to get everything ready for a start when the oxen 
arrive. Engaged Box 92 at the P.O. for 3 months and paid 
25 cents for same. feel very much annoyed at not having 
the bill of goods as shipped per S.B. Hannibal.® 


Genoa City 
Monroe Co., N. T. 
July 1, 1857 


Editor of The Mormon, Dear Sir: 


According to the instructions of J. Taylor and E. Snow, 
I take up my pen (as Historian of the Nebraska Mission) 
to inform you of our progress and prospects. As already 
published in The Mormon, we left Florence for this place 
on the 11th day of May and reached our destination after 
a tedious travel of 5 days. In consequence of the lateness 
of the season, the feed was poor and nevertheless, all ar- 
rived in safety and commenced putting in the plow. We 
have very little wheat; but intend to sow liberally in the 
fall. Our farm lies south and east of the city. It contains 
about 750 acres bounded on the south by the Beaver, south- 
east by the Loup Fork, north and west by a sod fence. This 
farm is occupied chiefly by the Florence and St. Louis com- 
panies; the Alton Company is not included in the above, 
but is located one and one fourth miles north in a bend of 
the Beaver River, containing 100 acres. Our crops are of 
the most flattering character; corn, potatoes, buckwheat 
and garden stuffs are looking finely, and if our corn es- 
capes the early frosts that are peculiar to this latitude, it 
is the opinion of some of our best judges that the yield of 
corn will be from 60 to 70 bushels to the acre. We have our 


® There is a break in the regular entries at this point. Inserted 
here is a letter report written by Mr. Hudson on July 1, 1857. It is 
followed by diary entries describing a festival held upon the occasion 
of the building of a meeting house. 
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saw mill in operation and expect enough lumber will be got 
out this season to help us put up houses sufficient for our 
present population. We have a brick yard in full blast, and 
expect soon to be able, from such auxilliaries as saw mills, 
brick yards and willing hands, to build a city not a whit 
behind any other in Nebraska. The City of Genoa is about 
102 miles from Florence, contains about 400 acres, 10 acres 
to a block, from center to center of streets, 8 lots in a block, 
18 rods long, 9 rods wide; the streets cross at right angles 
4 rods wide. It is laid off an a beautiful eminence near 
the bluffs on the north, gradually descending to the east, 
south and west. As the ground is a little the highest in 
the centre, standing on the public square, you have a fine 
view to the east, some 20 miles. Looking to the south, the 
Loup Fork presents itself with its ever shifting sandbars, 
and zig-zag course, spotted with islands of cottonwood, box 
elder, willow and some cedar; still farther in the distance, 
you see the bluffs rising, the dividing ridge between the 
Loup Fork and Great Platte Rivers. Strain your vision a 
little more, a dark blue line presents itself, that is the 
Bluffs. Beyond Platte, some 30 miles off, southwest, are 
groves of timber, the Loup, Bluffs, and a sea of grass meets 
your eye. At every turn west, bluffs in majestic grandeur, 
covered with ancient ruins, telling us plainly, without any 
translation, that their occupants understood the arts and 
sciences; for we have found specimens of both copper and 
earthenware, being another link in the great chain of testi- 
mony of the authenticity of the Book of Mormon. I will 
give you a statistical item, and then leave the subject to be 
resumed upon our further progress. We number 97 men, 
25 women, 40 children, 42 yoke of oxen, 20 cows, 6 horses, 
and some two dozen chickens, 20 hogs and 2 cats, and dogs 
plenty. 
Yours truly, 


Henry Hudson 


[Dec] 20th Sunday. A very decided improvement in 
the meetings of the saints they appear to be deeply imbued 
with the spirit of their religion. The President said a num- 
ber of the saints had expressed their wish to have a party. 
He was willing the saints should have one and hoped they 
would act in unison to the accomplishment of the same. It 
was moved that we have a party on New Years Day, and 
that Bros. Brecker, Sleight, Eames and Hudson be ap- 
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pointed a committee to conduct the same. The committee 
appointed to build a school house reported that they was 
anxious to have the house ready for the party and called 
for a general turn out to finish the same. 


27th Sunday. It is very important that we have a 
meeting house for the saints assemble themselves together 
with few exceptions. The committee appointed to get up 
the party reported and laid several measures before the 
meeting the more effectively to enable them to fulfill the 
duty assigned them. in consequence of our limited supply 
of the necessaries of life so that the com(mittee) can not 
purchase, they must call upon the others to assist in this 
matter. There are a number of the saints in this place that 
have not tasted any wheaten bread, butter or meat for 
some weeks past. The com(mittee) feel anxious that all 
the saints of Genoa should have an opportunity of partak- 
ing as it were at one general table and that day dispence 
with corn bread and buckwheat cakes so that the sisters 
may be released from their daily routine of frying. 


1858 


Jan. 1. Friday the morning was cold and windy but 
beautiful and clear. The meeting house was pronounced 
ready for the com(mittee) of arrangements to arrange for 
the party. At one o’clock the saints began to assemble 
themselves together. At 1% past 2 o’clock p. m. Elder Allan 
our beloved president called the saints to order by singing 
come “Come all ye sons of God” when our meeting house 
was dedicated to the worship of God and as a place wherein 
the saints of Genoa can meet for their mutual improvement 
and a more close and intimate association with the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter. After which the com. of arrange- 
ments commenced the amusements of the day for which 
purpose we had come together. Some time having been 
spent in singing and recitation the com. announced a re- 
cess so that the tables could be spread. At 5 o’clock the 
saints about 95 in number sat down to a repast that aston- 
ished all that partook of the same. The tables were abun- 
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dantly supplied with bread butter and meat and the piles 
of pies, tarts and custards that the sisters exercised their 
ingenuity to produce together with potatoes and turnips 
nicely mashed with cream were faithfully and mercilessly 
discussed if the empty plates and dishes are the testimo- 
nials of the evening, Bro. Allan gave the saints the prive- 
lege of a dance which was very generally indulged in by 
both old and young. After some 3 hours thus spent some 
more singing and recitations and a few very appropriate 
remarks from our president expressing himself well satis- 
fied with the saints the party and the committee and bless- 
ing them in the name of Israels God. The dancing was 
again resumed till about 1 o’clock a.m. when the meeting 
of the saints was dismissed by prayer from Elder Hudson. 


2nd. Saturday. A day of splendor the sun shining 
in its strength the air pleasant. The committee at 1 p.m. 
made arrangements for the children to enjoy themselves 
for our meeting house is not large enough to entertain both 
parents and children together. After amusing themselves 
in the dance and by singing and recitations they sat down 
50 in number at 5 to toast and milk, full and ample justice 
having been done to the same Bro. Allan spoke a few words 
of encouragement to them both instructive and inspiring 
for they often responded in child like simplicity which is 
so characteristic of children when interested in conversa- 
tion. Thus ended the first social gathering of the Saints in 
Genoa without anything transpiring calculated to offend 
or mar the good feeling of the saints. 


GENOA AND ITS PROGRESS” 


“Almost simultaneous with the passage of the Ne- 
braska Territorial Bill in June 1854, there was a general 
depression of business all over the states which culminated 
in the year 1857 in unparalleled distress and scarcity of 
money. This extended to the British Isles and parts of 


10 The following address was delivered by Mr. Hudson after his 
colony was forced to leave Genoa and he had settled in, and become 
a leading citizen of Columbus. He gives a resume of the reasons for 
the colony at Genoa and his explanation of its destruction. 
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Europe where thousands of mechanics and laborers of all 
classes were unemployed. They naturally turned their 
thoughts to the millions of broad acres awaiting occupancy 
in the Great West, just made obtainable by the action of 
the American Congress in creating the Territories of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 


Coupled with this, came the great Hegira to California 
by the Gold Hunter, allured by fabulous finds of rich dig- 
gins and quartz mines with a climate that capped the cli- 
max of expectancy. There was Utah with its steady 
stream of devotees to Brigham Young’s policy of coloniza- 
tion and religious enthusiasm which he, with great shrewd- 
ness and will power, unequalled by any modern leader, had 
infused into the more daring of his followers. He sent these 
out as missionaries to the States and all parts of England 
and Europe, telling wondrous stories of the new lands in 
the West, thus creating a spirit of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion among all classes. These, by reason of their poverty, 
were willing to undergo journeyings, toil, hardship and pri- 
vation, leaving the lands of their nativity and the old asso- 
ciations of generations of families. . 


Hundred of thousands, with vague undefined hope, 
joined the westward trek to Utah. During the journey from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Sea, many lovely spots on 
God’s footstool through Kansas and Nebraska had left their 
impress on the minds of the Pilgrims as they journeyed to 
Utah and the golden shores of the Pacific Ocean. For sev- 
eral years, the emigration to the West was unabated. Im- 
mense herds of horses, cattle, and sheep were driven across 
the plains. Laborers were at a premium. The poor of the 
States and the Old World were getting poorer. Thousands 
were making their homes in Utah, Nevada and California, 
and surrounding themselves with comforts and independ- 
ence unknown in the Old World... . 


Brigham Young, who was ever bold in his conceptions 
of economic measures, saw the great barrier to large num- 
bers of Mormon Converts availing themselves of the free 
homes that Uncle Sam was rich enough to give every in- 
dustrious son of toil. A great outlay of ready cash was re- 
quired to bring such large bodies of families by sea and 
overland. He conceived the idea of organizing companies 
with hand carts from the point of debarkation to the settle- 
ments in Utah and contiguous territory. These handcarts 
were usually shared by four persons, or a man and his wife 
with their children, two drawing the cart containing their 
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bedding, cooking utensils and provisions for two or three 
days. Every 10 carts was accompanied by a wagon and 
two yoke of oxen. These carried tents for sleeping, the 
extra baggage which was always reduced to the minimum 
limit before leaving the point of departure which was Keo- 
kuk, Iowa City, or Dubuque. The railroads had penetrated 
in 1855-56 no farther into Iowa from the East than the 
points designated. 


Council Bluffs and Omaha were on the Missouri River. 
These were places of rest and reorganizing before starting 
on their journey of 1000 miles through the then Territory 
of Nebraska, and across the plains to Salt Lake City in 
Utah. It is true this mode of travel enabled hundreds to 
cross the plains, who never could have raised enough money 
to purchase ox teams which were the most reliable for 
travel, and the least expensive to procure. 


By the hand cart system, $35 per head covered the ex- 
pense from Liverpool to Salt Lake City. But while the eco- 
nomic result of dollars and cents was attained, the fearful 
cost of wasted energy, vitality, physical force and endur- 
ance by both men and women, far outweighed the supposed 
attainment of free homes and plenty for themselves and 
their children. Nothing but the fervor of religious hope 
could have furnished the nerve and courage to renew the 
journey day by day, through heat and storm, through vast 
stretches of alkali, cactus and sage brush, often traveling 
into the night in order that a suitable place to camp might 
be reached with wood and water that was oftener scant 
than abundant... . 


The hand-cart companies of 1855 were reasonably suc- 
cessful in getting through, but nevertheless, the roll call at 
the end of the journey was substituted by a death roll of 
mortality that left huge gaps in many of the family circles. 
This led to a partial change of tactics on the part of the 
leaders of the Church in Utah. The terrible mortality 
among the hand-cart companies, evoked consternation, and 
called in question the wisdom of the prophet Brigham. Yet 
hundreds in the British Isles looked upon the hand-cart 
companies, with their minimum of cost, as the great pan- 
acea for their deliverance from bondage and hard times. 
They strained every nerve to raise sufficient from their 
earnings to take their line of march as soon as the spring 
of 1856 opened. 
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Brigham Young again issued his edict for another at- 
tempt with hand carts, but with this precaution, that way- 
stations through Nebraska, 100 miles apart, should be lo- 
cated. Here fresh supplies could be obtained, furnishing 
more accommodations on the wagons accompanying the 
train of carts. It was also for those who might give out 
by the way. It furnished a resting place for any who pre- 
ferred to remain over till the next season. 


Accordingly, Genoa, Wood River, and Pawnee Springs 
were selected, each being about 100 miles apart. Genoa, was 
the first station from the Missouri River, or where the 
beautiful and magic City of Omaha now stands. We re- 
marked in the opening of our lecture that many lovely 
spots “of God’s footstool” in Nebraska had made deep im- 
pressions on the minds of the early pilgrims to Utah, so 
the sites of Genoa and Wood River were readily selected. 


Genoa, of which we intend more especially to speak, 
was fascinating even to rapture. We selected about 400 
acres, lying on a beautiful eminence near the bluffs. . 


It requires no stretch of the imagination, readily to see 
how inviting such a scene of Nature’s handiwork would be 
to those persons seeking release from the crowded cities of 
the Old World, and how readily they availed themselves of 
such an opportunity to be independent land owners. Large 
numbers remembered the proclamation of Brigham Young 
that if wearied, they could rest and recuperate for the 
journey next season. 


I say it with much reluctance, how soon the religious 
ardor that prompted the half-starved, fainting souls to un- 
dertake their journey across the plains, died out, when they 
saw a chance to improve their condition, and save 900 miles 
of weary travel and suffering. So the purpose of Brigham 
Young was circumvented, and hundreds remained all along 
the line of travel, and started embryo settlements and cities. 
But the settlers of Genoa and other points endured untold 
hardships from lack of means and farming utensils, so they 
readily saw the necessity of an interchange of labor with 
those few who had means, in order to procure sustenance 
through the winter, for their families. None may really 
know the privations many endured to hold body and soul 
together. 


Through the years 1856-57, the little ready money they 


had, had already been paid into the Church for their pro- 
visions. It seemed a law of the Utah leaders, as with the 
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early ranchmen, to give nothing back, but to retain all re- 
ceived. It must be born in mind, that at this early day, all 
was chaos as to law and order. In the midst of an Indian 
country, none seemed willing to bring in machinery or mills 
till some development of the soil and its products had made 
it reasonably certain that agriculture could be successfully 
carried on. The idea had been widely conveyed that from 
the Missouri River westward to the Pacific Ocean, was the 
Great American Desert, where Indians and wild beasts 
could live upon one another. 


On the 11th of May 1857, the settlement organized so 
that the labor might be utilized to the best possible advan- 
tage. The teams and plows were started to break up the 
sod; the men were put into companies of 10, and com- 
menced to build sod fences and dig ditches and so continued 
till about five miles of ditch and fence was built. By taking 
the benefit of large bends of the river, which is usually the 
richest and easiest cultivated soil, 1200 acres were thus en- 
closed securely from the stock. The children herded in the 
bluffs in sight of the fields, and kept a sharp lookout for 
the marauding Indians. They had already, while we were 
journeying along the Platte valley, shown their pilfering 
traits. As soon as they were permitted to come into our 
camps, some little thing would turn up missing. 


The women who were able, followed the plow and 
dropped corn and potatoes. Some of the more friable soil 
was planted in vegetables so that by the time the hand-cart 
companies came along, our work was well advanced. From 
the general appearance of the settlement, a large number 
of them refused to travel any further, and cast in their lot 
amongst us. This was opportune for every one who had put 
out all his strength to get the ditches dug. With scant food, 
and scantier shelter, many were becoming very weary. With 
the new additions, there came but little increase of supplies 
or money, but all were cheerful, and new companies were 
organized to get out logs. 


The men who had been ditching were now set to work 
excavating the much-talked-of Dugouts, sunk about four 
feet in the ground, and raised with logs an additional three 
feet. These were covered with poles, either round or split, 
and then laid over with willows, sod and earth, making a 
very comfortable shelter from the winter which for the 
first ten years was very severe. But strange climatic 
changes have taken place. Many who became discouraged 
and disgusted with the terrific thunder storms of the sum- 
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mer, and blizzards and drifting snows of winter, left us. 
But in the later years, they have returned, and are aston- 
ished at the thrift and comfort, and the wonderful seasons 
we now enjoy. They regret that they lost their rights and 
the land privileges that had passed away, only to be re- 
gained at a price that to them now, would be a little fortune. 


The abundant crop of sod corn, potatoes, buckwheat 
and vegetables of every kind, soon made us forget the 
pinching of the summer and fall. It seemed as though the 
earth yielded her increase beyond precedent. We had a few 
practical farmers among us who claimed they had never 
seen such corn grown on sod. Some of the potatoes were 
as large as a man’s foot, and in many cases, were all a man 
could eat. It was quite amusing to visit the tents and see 
the ingenuity of some of the women to provide a meal for 
their men and children. Flour was out of the question. It 
had to be hauled 100 miles, and cost from $8 to $10 a sack, 
and everything else was in proportion. 


Tin plates and pans were perforated with a sharp tool 
of some kind, and the soft corn was grated and cooked in 
milk. This was no small chore to prepare for hungry peo- 
ple. And we were hungry indeed, with appetites sharpened 
with labor. There were none of the delicacies to impair 
digestion. Then the coffee mills were made to do service 
by grinding the buckwheat, and mosquito bar net was used 
for the purpose of bolting the grain. 


And so, by the interchange of labor and teams, by the 
time the winter came upon us, we were nearly all housed, 
with plenty to eat, and contented with the improved con- 
ditions of many. Those who had never labored outside 
factories, mines and workshops, would often express them- 
selves to one another saying, “What a blessing that there 
is no one to come dunning us for store bills and rent.” 


In the spring of 1858, a mill was brought into the 
settlement by R. Shackelton and E. Pilling from Council 
Bluffs. While it was a partial relief, it was not able to 
supply all the settlers. Since east of us in the States, they 
were paralyzed with one of the severest panics of America, 
no additional mill would run the venture. So we were often 
obliged to avail ourselves of the mill": brought to Columbus, 
20 miles east of us. It had been brought by men of means 
from Columbus, Ohio. 


11 This was the 32 horsepower saw mill erected at Columbus on 
August 1, 1857 by John Rickly, grandfather of the editor. 
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About this time, a Ferry was put in across the Loup 
Fork River, and by its operation, brought us considerable 
ready cash from the emigrants who were hurrying on to 
the new Eldorado in Pikes Peak, and further west to Utah 
and California. So we pushed on steadily improving our 
homes and our fields, arranging to extend our ditches to 
the southward across to the Loup from the Beaver, so that 
by the construction of about four miles more of ditch, we 
should have about 4000 acres enclosed. 


On the 11th day of July 1858, our first postmaster was 
appointed—H. J. Hudson. East of us at Monroe and Co- 
lumbus, they had already had postal facilities. But at 
Genoa, we had to go nine miles for our mail which was 
often done on foot. Several men and boys took their “Turn 
at packing the mail” once a week. In 1859, the mail was 
brought to us by the grace of the Western Stage Company. 


While our best energies were being put forth to give 
to our improvements character and permanency, and while 
discussing the question of extending our fences, we were 
astounded by the information that the Pawnee Indians had 
selected our settlement as their Reservation. A committee 
was appointed to confer with Judge Greenwood, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under James Buchanan’s administra- 
tion, to learn the facts. Then it was discovered that our 
leaders had professed to have fully satisfied themselves of 
our right to occupy the land we had selected under Brig- 
ham Young’s advice and approval. 


An inexcusable misunderstanding of the language of 
the Treaty made with the Pawnee, had jeopardized all our 
labors and improvements. After we had laid our condition 
before the Secretary of the Interior, and had our case pre- 
sented by Fenner Furguson, the delegate in Congress from 
the Territory, we received every assurance that we should 
remain undisturbed in our possessions. Alas, by that pe- 
culiar class of injustice and treachery, that many others 
have been subjected to, six months after the most solemn 
promises to the contrary, we were notified that, like the 
heathen Chinese, we would have to go, and on short order. 


On the afternoon of the 5th of September, 1859, the 
settlers finished up all their stacking, and the last hayrick 
was topped. The next day being the Sabbath, the day was 
set apart for a general praise and thanksgiving service. In 
fact, the people were assembling for the forenoon service 
which was held under a large Bowery, when two Half 
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Breeds and four or five “Red men of the Forest,” as novel- 
ists call them, appeared. But to us, they were dirty, scowl- 
ing, vicious looking Indians. They sat around during a part 
of the service as they had occasionally done before. There 
was a peculiar restlessness about the movements of the 
Half Breeds. Some of the men looked toward the east. This 
Was easy enough in a Bowery unobstructed by either walls 
or windows. Then an immense concourse of moving objects 
was seen near the river in the broad bottom lands. The 
excitement became general throughout the congregation, so 
that the meeting had to be dismissed. 


Baptist[e] Bahylle, one of the Half Breeds stepped for- 
ward and asked for the Head Chief of the White man’s 
house. Being introduced to him, he made the announcement 
that the Pawnees were coming to take possession of their 
Reservation. A Council had been held in the morning with 
the Chiefs and their agent, Major Gillis, to the effect that 
the Indians desired to move on to Cormal Creek near the 
old village they had been driven from by the Sioux about 
10 or 12 years previously. The Agent insisted that they 
should locate on the extreme east limit of their boundary 
line for the selection of their reservation, and thus enclose 
all our improvements therein. 


Frank Ditya, the other Half Breed before referred to, 
accompanying the five Indians, had a higher sense of right 
that did the Agent. He protested against the Indians being 
permitted to take from us all our improvements, since they 
were willing to move 10 miles further west and have us 
for neighbors. They stated in the Council (so we were in- 
formed by the Half Breeds, Bahylle and Ditya) that our 
people had used them well, and fed them, and they wanted 
to move beyond us. 


So the Agent ordered a halt, and held two or three 
more councils, endeavoring to induce the Indians to accede 
to his wishes. Four days we were kept in suspense, the 
surveyors awaiting the Indians’ decision before commenc- 
ing to lay out the Reservation, which was to be 15 miles in 
width by 30 miles in length. 


Messengers were sent into our settlement from the 
Agent, telling of the difficulty he had in restraining the 
Indians from coming and taking possession of our houses, 
our grain, our everything, even hinting they might ravish 
our women. He got the settlers into a state of terror. They 
no longer heeded our advice, but were ready to surrender 
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before they were asked. The Agent saw he was fast gain- 
ing his point by getting them to disregard our advice, and 
begetting distrust in their minds, at the same time he was 
infusing into the Indian Chiefs a spirit, that once aroused, 
was not easily allayed. He talked to them of how much of 
their timber we had used; that our houses were theirs; it 
was their wood that built our barns and our corrals; that 
the corn was theirs, it was raised on their land. Finally, at 
the last Council, he refused to permit Ditya, the Half Breed, 
to be present, because he (Ditya) pled our cause, and told 
the Agent that Bahylle was not truly interpreting the 
Chief’s wishes. 


When our true friend was excluded from the Council, 
an easy conquest was made over the minds of the Indian 
Chiefs. A grand feast was prepared. Twelve large steers 
were turned over to the four Bands of Pawnees, and the 
grand Pow-Wow commenced. It was kept up with supplies 
of flour and provisions from the Traders Store which had 
been brought along with the Agent. This ended in an 
agreement to let the Reservation be made as the Agent 
desired. 


Thus was culminated a great wrong to a poor, indus- 
trious people, who had endured untold privations to lay the 
foundations for homes for themselves and their families. 
And now to be driven out so shamefully and unfeelingly 
with the winter just upon them! It looked more like a page 
of fiction drawn to show the lower elements of a vicious 
and vindictive character than the vaunted magnanimity of 
a titled American Major. But it is true, and I blush to pen 
it, because avarice, the most hateful trait of mankind, 
prompted the cupidity of the perpetrator. 


I wish I could drop my pen here, but the full sum of 
the villainous plot must be told or the truth of Genoa’s his- 
tory will not be complete. About the 20th of November 
1859, the settlers who refused to sell their produce and im- 
provements to the Agent at his prices, had rebuilt them- 
selves dugouts and shelter for their teams, and had all their 
grain stacks removed from the Reservation on to the land 
adjoining. They were busy preparing threshing floors, as 
we had no threshing machines in the settlement yet. 


I was sent for by the Agent to meet him in the village 
to hold a council with the Indians. This was to permit us 
to gather our corn, and not turn their ponies by the hun- 
dreds into our fields. The Agent did not come himself, but 
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sent one of the employes of the Reservation in his stead. 
We had hardly gotten into a discussion of the matter when 
I beheld a commotion among the Chiefs, and soon learned 
that a fire was sweeping over the prairie, driven by a 
fierce northwest wind that we sometimes experience in 
Nebraska. 


Without ceremony, I left the Council, and saw myself 
cut off from my friends in our new location that we had 
designated Zig-Zag because of its tortuous streets winding 
with the banks of the Loup River. My alarm and terror at 
discovering the grain stacks, hay ricks and houses on fire, 
was so great for the safety of the families and of my own, 
that I forgot my horse, and started on foot about two miles. 
Reaching the settlement, I found smoldering and burning 
ruins with the exception of my own home, the Ferry house, 
and four or five others. These had escaped because of the 
frantic efforts of the women and children carrying water 
from the river, and wetting the grass between the spaces 
left by the plows that were put hurriedly to work to pre- 
pare fire breaks against the furious element licking up 
everything before it. 


Such a scene of desolation! Men and women dispirited 
and heart broken, with nothing before them now but to pull 
out for the Missouri river towns, and seek employment in 
Iowa, Kansas or Missouri, according to the means or pluck 
that each possessed. None returned to remain with us. Two 
families called on us on their way to Utah. The balance 
settled in Iowa, some returned to St. Louis, St. Joseph or 
wherever they could find employment for the winter. 


Rumors of various kinds reached us as to the starting 
of the fire that had come so inopportunely, and starting, as 
it did, between the Agent’s house as headquarters, and our 
recently vacated fields. Investigation developed this fact 
that we were too close to the Agency to permit the Licensed 
Trader who had paid a large bonus for the privilege. He 
had come all the way from Pennsylvania to make the fleec- 
ing process a success. This was almost unexceptionably 
practised upon the Indians. 


In the short time we had been the Indians’ neighbors, 
they found we treated them honorably in our trading. We 
gave them more for their truck which they had to trade, 
and thereby excited and aroused the jealousy of the Agent 
and his Trader, Capt. J. Hollins. It appears that part of 
the program was to send for me to provoke harsh sayings 
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against the destruction of our corn, and so make the Chiefs 
angry with me. 


However, it was known that the settlers looked to me 
for advice. I had told them not to sell the corn to the Agent, 
but gather it for themselves. He had intimated to some of 
them that if they sold it to him, he would have Indian po- 
lice put out to protect it. But they would not be governed 
by him while the corn was ours. 


After the fire, they went and sold their corn to him 
for a mere pittance, concluding that the Agent was hostile 
to their presence so near to the Reserve, and they had bet- 
ter let him have what was left. 


Here is ample room for much moralizing, but I must 
hurry on and recite facts, and let my hearers moralize on 
man’s avarice and inhumanity to his fellows, white, black 
or red. It was afterwards satisfying to really learn that 
the fire was started willfully, and not by the Indians, 
either. 

Henry J. Hudson 














LEWIS AND CLARK AMONG THE OTO 


BY DONALD JACKSON 


O most of the men of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
all the region west of their starting point at St. Louis 
must have seemed like real Indian country. And yet 

they would have to push, tow, and sail their boats up the 
Missouri River for ten weeks before holding their first 
meeting with an Indian tribe, the Oto of the Platte River 
valley. 


A document not previously published, written by Meri- 
wether Lewis and addressed to the chiefs and warriors of 
the Oto tribe, provides some new data for an understanding 
of how Lewis and Clark carried out a vital assignment: 
winning the allegiance of the western tribes. They prac- 
ticed first on the Oto. 


When Thomas Jefferson began to dream of sending an 
expedition to the Pacific, our possession of the vast area 
west of the Mississippi was nowhere in sight. As early as 
1783 he had approached George Rogers Clark with the 
plan; but Clark felt too oppressed by financial problems to 
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undertake the trip. American ownership of the region was 
still only a possibility when, in December, 1802, Jefferson 
asked the Spanish minister in Washington if his govern- 
ment would “take it badly” if the United States should 
send a group to explore the West.’ It would happen, how- 
ever, that before Jefferson could get congressional approval 
for the expedition, find a pair of men competent to conduct 
it, and set the whole scheme afoot, France would cede the 
immense Louisiana Territory to the United States. Over- 
night the expedition took on new diplomatic aspects, for 
now the American government had the ponderous responsi- 
bility of befriending, appeasing, and at times subduing the 
Indian population of the plains and mountains.’ 


Captain Meriwether Lewis began his dealings with the 
Indians even before he left St. Louis. Aided by his partner 
William Clark (younger brother of George Rogers Clark), 
he recruited a delegation of Osage chiefs to visit President 
Jefferson in Washington. Such junkets to the Capital 
were crucial to the government’s plan for proselyting the 
western tribes. Bring their most influential men to me, 
Jefferson said, and we shall show them(1) that we want 
to be their friends; (2) that they have much to gain 
through commerce with us; (3) and that we are powerful 
enough to destroy them, should they not be inclined toward 
friendliness. Indeed, if the Indians were to observe the 
power of the United States, they must be enticed to the 
East. Even an Indian unfamiliar with European ways 
could tell that there was no strength to be observed in the 
scattering of white settlements along the Mississippi River 
frontier. 


1 Jefferson to Clark, December 4, 1873, State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, and Clark to Jefferson, February 8, 1874, University 
of Virginia Library. 

2 Yrujo to Cevallos, December 2, 1802, in A. P. Nasatir, editor, 
Before Lewis and Clark (St. Louis, 1952), Il, 712-14. 

3 Lewis and Clark were established in their preliminary camp, 
on the east bank of the Mississippi, while negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory were going on; but they did not 
begin to move west until the transaction had been completed. 
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Jefferson knew this. Speaking particularly of the 
Osage and Dakota tribes, he said, “With these two powerful 
nations we must stand well, because in their quarter we are 
miserably weak.”* So weak that even a tribe as small as 
the Oto could hinder and harass westward expansion. 


The record of the Lewis and Clark Expedition in its 
early stages is told mainly in a journal kept by Clark.° 
Lewis’s daily journal for that period, if he kept one, has not 
been located. The expedition left its base camp on May 14, 
1804, and “proceeded on under a jentle brease,” wrote 
Clark. They would see many white men—French traders, 
mostly—as they struggled up the lower courses of the Mis- 
souri, but after passing a temporary camp of Kickapoo 
within the limits of the white settlements, they would pass 
near no Indian villages until late July. 


The exploring party was ten miles above the mouth of 
the Platte by July 22, stopping at a place they called Camp 
White Catfish because one of the men had caught such a 
fish there. It was here that Lewis and Clark decided to 
attempt their first contact with the Indians of the area. 
They sent two men “with some tobacco to invite the Otteaus 
if at their town and Panies [Pawnee] if they saw them, to 
come and talk with us at our Camp, &c. &c.” They thought 
they would find the Oto village 18 miles due west, and per- 
haps the Pawnee village a bit farther west.* 


On July 25 the men returned to say they could find no 


« Jefferson to Secretary of Navy Robert Smith, July 13, 1804, in 
the Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

5 All quotations from Clark’s journal are in Original Journals of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-06, edited by Reuben G. 
Thwaites, 8 vols. (New York, 1904-1905.) 

6 The permanent earthlodge village of the Oto and part of the 
Missouri tribe during this period was located on the west bank of 
the Platte River about a mile above the mouth of the Elkhorn in 
present day Saunders County. The earthlodge village of the Grand 
Pawnee band was on the south bank of the Platte near the town of 
Linwood in present day Butler County. 
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Indians.’ So the expedition packed up again and, on July 
27, “Set Sale under a gentle breeze from the South and 
proceeded on... .” 


Their first contact with the Indians came next day 
when they met a man from the Missouri tribe—a small 
group, ethnically related to the Oto and now residing with 
them. Lewis and Clark sent this man, together with a mem- 
ber of their party, on toward the Oto with an invitation to 
meet in council higher up the river. Then the expedition 
pushed on until July 30, when it stopped at Council Bluff 
(above present Omaha, on the west bank of the river) to 
await any Indian delegation their messengers might have 
been able to produce.* 


Clark wrote on August 2: “at Sunset Mr. Fairfong 
(Ottoe interpreter resident with them) and a pt. [party] 
of Ottoeau & Missourie Nation Came to Camp, among those 
Indians 6 were Chiefs, (not the principal Chiefs) Capt. 
Lewis & myself met those Indians & informed them we 
were glad to see them, and would speak to them tomorrow, 
Sent them Some roasted meat, Pork flour & meal, in return 
they sent us Water millions. every man on his Guard & 
ready for any thing.” 


These were not the top men. Probably with some dis- 
appointment, Lewis and Clark made the most of it. On 
August 3, Clark wrote: 


“Mad up a Small preasent for those people in perpotion 
to their Consiquence, also a package with a Meadle to ac- 
company a Speech for the Grand Chief after Brackfast 


7 During the winter of 1804-1805, Lewis compiled a statistical 
study of the Indian nations inhabiting the Territory of Louisiana, in 
which he estimated that about 300 Missouri and 500 Oto lived to- 
gether “18 Leagues up the Platte River SE. Side.” He said the Oto 
formerly had lived on the Missouri above the mouth of the Platte, 
and the Missouri on the Grand River further south. (Thwaites, ed., 
Original Journals of Lewis and Clark Expedition [New York, 1905] 
VI, 80-113). 

8 It was the custom of these tribes to leave the permanent village 
before July on one of the two seasonal buffalo hunts and not return 
* until late summer to harvest crops. 
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we collected those Indians under an owning [awning] of 
our Main Sail, in presence of our Party paraded & Deliv- 
ered a long Speech to them expressive of our journey the 
wishes of our Government, Some advice to them and Direc- 
tions how they were to conduct themselves. The principal 
Chief for the Nation being absent, we Sent him the Speech 
flag Meadel & Some Cloathes.” 


And to the Little Thief, principal chief of the Oto, they 
sent the following message :* 


To the Petit Voleur, or Wear-ruge-nor, the great Chief 
of the Ottoes, to the Chiefs and Warriors of the Ottoes, and 
the Chiefs and Warriors of the Missouri nation residing 
with the Ottoes— 


Children. Convene from among you the old men of 
experience; the men, on the wisdom of whose judgement 
you are willing to risk the future happiness of your na- 
tions; and the warriors, to the strength of whose arms you 
have been taught to look for protection in the days of dan- 
ger. When in Council tranquilly assembled, reflect on the 
time past, and that to come; do not deceive yourselves, nor 
suffer others to deceive you; but like men and warriors 
devoted to the real interests of their nation, seek those 
truths; which can alone perpetuate its happiness. 


Children. Commissioned and sent by the great Chief 
of the Seventeen great nations of America, we have come 
to inform you, as we go also to inform all the nations of 
red men who inhabit the borders of the Missouri, that a 
great council was lately held between this great chief of 
the Seventeen great nations of America, and your old fath- 
ers the French and Spaniards; and that in this great coun- 
cil it was agreed that all the white men of Louisiana, in- 
habiting the waters of the Missouri and Mississippi should 
obey the commands of this great chief; he has accordingly 
adopted them as his children and they now form one com- 
mon family with us: your old traders are of this descrip- 
tion; they are no longer the subjects of France or Spain, 
but have become the Citizens of the Seventeen great na- 


®This document exists only as a transcript sent by General 
James Wilkinson to the Secretary of War in August, 1805. It is filed 
in the National Archives, Record Group 107, Letters Received, W-491 
(2). Although it is signed by both explorers, the literary style is 
clearly that of Meriwether Lewis. 
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tions of America, and are bound to obey the commands of 
their great Chief the President who is now your only great 
father. 


Children. This council being concluded between your 
old fathers the French and Spaniards, and your great 
father the Chief of the Seventeen great nations of America, 
your old fathers the French and Spaniards in complyance 
with their engagements made in that council, have with- 
drawn all their troops from all their military posts on the 
waters of the Mississippi and Missouri, and have Surren- 
dered to our great chief all their fortifications and lands 
in this country, together with the mouths of all the rivers 
through which the traders bring goods to the red men on 
the troubled waters. These arangements being made, your 
old fathers the French and Spaniards have gone beyond 
the great lake towards the rising Sun, from whence they 
never intend returning to visit their former red-children 
in this quarter; nor will they, or any other nation of white 
men, ever again display their flag on the troubled waters; 
because the mouths of all those rivers are in the possession 
of the great Chief of the Seventeen great nations of Amer- 
ica, who will command his war chiefs to suffer no vessel 
to pass—but those which sail under the protection of his 
flag, and who acknowledge his Supreme authority. 


Children. From what has been said, you will readily 
perceive, that the great chief of the Seventeen great nations 
of America, has become your only father; he is the only 
father; he is the only friend to whom you can now look for 
protection, or from whom you can ask favours, of receive 
good councils, and he will take care that you shall have no 
just cause to regret this change; he will serve you, & not 
deceive you. 


Children. The great chief of the Seventeen great na- 
tions of America, impelled by his parental regard for his 
newly adapted children on the troubled waters, has sent us 
out to clear the road, remove every obstruction, and to make 
it the road of peace between himself and his red children 
residing there; to enquire into the Nature of their wants, 
and on our return to inform Him of them, in order that he 
may make the necessary arrangements for their relief, he 
has sent by us, one of his flags, a medal and some cloathes, 
such as he dresses his war chiefs with, which he directed 
should be given to the great chief of the Ottoe nation, to be 
kept by him, as a pledge of the sincerity with which he now 
offers you the hand of friendship. 
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Children. Know that the great chief who has thus 
offered you the hand of unalterable friendship, is the great 
Chief of the Seventeen great Nations of America, whose 
cities are as numerous as the stars of the heavens, and 
whose people like the grass of your plains, cover with their 
Cultivated fields and wigwams, the wide Extended country, 
reaching from the western borders of the Mississippi, to 
the great lakes of the East, where the land ends and the 
Sun rises from the face of the great waters. 


Children. Know that this great chief, as powerfull as 
he is just, and as beneficient as he is wise, always enter- 
taining a sincere and friendly disposition towards the red 
people of America, has commanded us his war chiefs to un- 
dertake this long journey, which we have so far accom- 
plished with great labour & much expence, in order to 
council with yourselves and his other red-children on the 
troubled waters, to give you his good advice; to point out 
to you the road in which you must walk to obtain happi- 
ness. He has further commanded us to tell you that when 
you accept his flag and medal, you accept therewith his 
hand of friendship, which will never be withdrawn from 
your nation as long as you continue to follow the councils 
which he may command his chiefs to give you, and shut 
your ears to the councils of Bad birds. 


Children. The road in which your great father and 
friend, has commanded us to tell you and your nation that 
you must walk in order to enjoy the benefit of his friend- 
ship, is, that you are to live in peace with all the white men, 
for they are his children; neither wage war against the 
red men your neighbours, for they are equally his children 
and he is bound to protect them. Injure not the persons of 
any traders who may come among you, neither destroy nor 
take their property from them by force; more particularly 
those traders who visit you under the protection of your 
great fathers flag. Do not obstruct the passage of any 
boat, pirogue, or other vessel, which may be ascending or 
decending the Missouri River, more especially such as may 
be under cover of your great fathers flag neither injure 
any red or white man on board such vessels as may possess 
the flag, for by that signal you may know them to be good 
men, and that they do not intend to injure you; they are 
therefore to be treated as friends, and as the common chil- 
dren of one great father, (the great chief of the Seventeen 
grat nations of America. 
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Children. Do these things which your great father 
advises and be happy. Avoid the councils of bad birds; turn 
on your heel from them as you would from the precipice 
of an high rock, whose summit reached the Clouds, and 
whose base was washed by the gulph of human woes; lest 
by one false step you should bring upon your nation the 
displeasure of your great father, the great chief of the 
Seventeen great nations of America, who could consume 
you as the fire consumes the grass of the plains. The 
mouths of all the rivers through which the traders bring 
goods to you are in his possession, and if you displease him 
he could at pleasure shut them up and prevent his traders 
from coming among you; and this would of course bring 
all the Calamities of want upon you; but it is not the wish 
of your great father to injure you, on the contrary he is 
now pursuing the measures best Calculated to insure your 
happiness. 


Children. If you open your ears to the councils of 
your great father, the great chief of the Seventeen great 
nations of America, & strictly pursue the advice which he 
has now given you through us, he will as soon as possible 
after our return, send a store of goods to the mouth of the 
river Platte’ to trade with you for your pelteries and furs; 
these goods will be furnished you annually in a regular 
manner, and in such quantities as will be equal to your 
necessities. You will then obtain goods on much better 
terms than you have ever received them heretofore. 


Children. As it will necessarily take some time before 
we can return, and your great father send and establish 
this store of goods; he will permit your old traders who 
reside among you, or who annually visit you, to continue 
to trade with you, provided they give you good Council. 


Children. We are now on a long journey to the head 
of the Missouri; the length of this journey compelled us to 
load our boat and perogues with provisions, we have there- 
fore brought but very few goods as presents for yourselves 
or any other nations which we may meet on our way. We 


10 At this time, the government was engaged in a program of 
trade with the eastern Indians, having established “factories” or 
trading houses in several key locations. These factories, controlled 
by the Secretary of War through an establishment called the Office 
of Indian Trade, never extended further west than Fort Osage near 
present Kansas City, Missouri. None was built at the mouth of the 
Platte, and by the 1820’s the whole program collapsed under pressure 
from private trading interests. 
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are no traders, but have come to consult you on the subject 
of your trade; to open the road and prepare the way, in 
order that your nation may hereafter receive a regular and 
plentifull supply of goods. 


Children. We are sorry that your absence from your 
town prevented our seeing your great chief and yourselves; 
it would have given us much pleasure to have spoken to 
you personnally; but as the cold season is fast advancing, 
and we have a long distance to travel, we could not wait 
your return. 


Children. If your great Chief wishes to see your great 
father and speak with him, he can readily do so. Let your 
chief engage some trader who may reside with you the en- 
suing winter, to take him and four of his principal chiefs 
or warriors with him to St. Louis when he returns thither 
on the ensuing spring; your great chief may take with him 
also an interpreter of his own choice, who shall be well paid 
for his services by your great father’s Chiefs; the trader 
will also be well paid for his services by the Commandant 
at St. Louis. The commandant at St. Louis will furnish you 
with the necessary number of horses, and all other means 
to make your journey from thence to your great father’s 
town Comfortable and safe. 


Children. In order that the Commandant at St. Louis, 
as well as your great father, and all his chiefs may know 
you, you must take with you, the flag, the medal and this 
parole which we now send you. When your great father 
and his chiefs see those things, they will know that you 
have opened your ears to your great father’s voice, and 
have come to hear his good Councils. 


Our oldest son the Wear-ruge-nor. If the situation of 
your nation is such that you cannot with propriety leave 
them, you may send some of your principal men not exceed- 
ing five, to see your great father and hear his words. You 
must give them authority to act for you and your Nation. 
Your great father will receive them as his children, give 
them his good councils, and send them back loaded with 
presents for their nation; your nation would then see that 
all we have told you is true, and that the great chief of the 
Seventeen great nations of America never sends his red 
children from him to return with empty hands to their 
village. 


Our oldest son the Wear-ruge-nor. Whomsoever you 
send to your great father must carry the flag and this pa- 
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role, in order that your great father and his chiefs may 
know that they have come to see them by our invitation. 
Send by them also all the flags and medals which you may 
have received from your old fathers the French and Span- 
iards, or from any other nation whatever, your father will 
give you new flags and new medals of his own in exchange 
for those which you send him. It is not proper since you 
have become the children of the great chief of the Seven- 
teen great nations of America, that you should wear or 
keep those emblems of attachment to any other great father 
but himself, nor will it be pleasing to him if you continue 
to do so. 

Children. We hope that the great Spirit will open 
your ears to our councils, and dispose your minds to their 
observance. Follow these councils and you will have noth- 
ing to fear, because the great Spirit will smile upon your 
nation, and in future ages will make you to outnumber the 
trees of the forest. 


Signed and sealed this 4th day of August 1804 at the 
council Bluff, by us, the friends of all the red-men, and the 
war chiefs of the great chief of the Seventeen great nations 
of America. 

Meriwether Lewis Captn. 
1st U.S. Regt. Infantry. 


William Clark 
Capt. on the Missouri Expedition™ 


Lewis might have saved himself the trouble of writing 
down this speech. Little Thief, principal chief of the Oto, 
lost no time in setting out to find the exploring party when 
he had returned to his village and heard the significance 
of the message as explained to him by “Mr. Fairfong.” He 
and seven other high-ranking men of the Oto and Missouri 
tribes overtook Lewis and Clark on August 18, hoping to 
enlist the explorers’ aid in bringing about a truce with the 
Omaha. Lewis “explained the Speech Sent to the Nation,” 
but was unable to mediate a peace with the Omaha because 
they were away from their village at the time. Clark re- 
ported, however, that he had his men set fire to the prairie 


11 This line is in the handwriting of Wilkinson. 
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grass as a signal “to bring the Mahars & Soues if any were 
near, this being the useal Signal.” None appeared, so the 
Oto went home. 


In the spring of 1805, Little Thief went down to St. 
Louis with two other Oto, a Missouri, and three Republican 
Pawnee,” intent on accepting the invitation to visit Wash- 
ington. Here they ran afoul of army red tape; permission 
for their journey had to be obtained from Washington and 
the mails were agonizingly slow. Finally, James Wilkinson, 
commanding general of the army and governor of the new 
Louisiana Territory, wrote to his superior, the Secretary of 
War: “The Chiefs of three Nations sent hither by Capt. 
Lewis last spring, are still here waiting patiently for per- 
mission to visit the President, & I expect will set out about 
the 5th of October, should you not oppose it... .” 


The longer they waited, the larger the delegation grew. 
Government men in St. Louis thought it wise to send along 
some of the belligerent Indians from the Mississippi Valley 
as well as the western ones. When the party eventually set 
out for Washington in October, 1805, it contained twenty- 
seven chiefs and warriors representing the Sauk and Fox, 
Ioway, Osage, Oto, Missouri, Miami, Potawatomi, Kansas, 
Sioux, Kickapoo, and the Republican band of the Pawnee. 


Little Thief was unfortunately not among the group. 
He had become very ill, along with the principal chief of 
the Arikara. In Wilkinson’s words: “In the Month of Sep- 
tember these Men fell sick & were so sorely afflicted, that 


12 The Republican band, at one time part of the Grand band, of 
the Pawnee were one of the four bands making up the Pawnee tribe. 
One of the earliest references to the Republican band was in 1777 
when they were listed as one of the tribes receiving presents at the 
Spanish post at St. Louis. (Louis Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri 
(Chicago, 1909], I, 143.) 

In the summer of 1806 Lt. Zebulon M. Pike visited the village 
of the Republican Pawnee on the south bank of the Republican River 
in present day Webster County, Nebraska. 

18 All of Gov. James Wilkinson’s letters dealing with the deputa- 
tion to Washington are in Territorial Papers of the United States, 
edited and compiled by Clarence Edwin Carter (Washington, 1934- ). 
This quotation is from Vol. XIII, p. 183. 
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their Lives were despaired of—They had acquired a state 
of feeble convalescence when the deputation . . . was pre- 
paring to March, yet they were not only too weak to sit on 
Horseback, but yielding to the prejudices of superstition, 
they charged their afflictions to their abandonment of their 
Country, and clamoured loudly & incessantly to be sent back 
agreeably to the promise of Capt. Lewis made to them. . .”" 


General Wilkinson started a detachment up the Mis- 
souri with the two ailing chiefs. Later the Arikara recov- 
ered and eventually visited President Jefferson in Wash- 
ington,’® but the ministrations of American physicians in 
St. Louis had proved of no aid to Little Thief of the Oto. 
A few miles up the river, he died. 


14 Wilkinson to Secretary of War, October 29, 1805. Territorial 
Papers, XIII, 355. 

15 The Arikara chief died before he could return home from the 
East coast. 
For the death of the Oto chief, see Territorial Papers, XIII, 247. 

















The Trumpet Soundeth; William Jennings Bryan and his 
Democracy, 1896-1912. By Paul W. Glad. (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1960. xii + 242 pp. 
Illustrations, bibliographical essay, and index. $4.75.) 


Professor Glad has given us the first really impressive 
study of Bryan during his most active years, and in so do- 
ing has given us very much more. This book is not merely 
a biography of the “Great Commoner” for the period cov- 
ered ; it is also a skillful reconstruction of the cultural heri- 
tage of the Middle West that produced Bryan. Older mid- 
dlewesterners, whether they chance to be Democrats or 
Republicans, will recognize much of themselves in these 
pages. The faith that Bryan kept was the faith in which 
they were reared; the evangelistic ardor that made agri- 
cultural discontent a kind of religion was an inseparable 
part of their background; the belief that sin and the city 
went hand in hand was a truism that few good people ques- 
tioned; the predatory character of the great industrial in- 
terests of the East was a bugaboo that frightened all right- 
thinking citizens. Bryan, as Glad makes clear, was the 
chief apostle of middle-class, middlewestern moralism. Wil- 
liam Allen White might scoff at Bryan’s “fine Fourth 
Reader views of the relations of life,” but Bryan’s views 
nevertheless revealed well the thinking, such as it was, of 
Bryan’s Middle West, including Kansas. 
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Bryan as the champion of middlewestern agrarianism 
comes off rather better than Bryan the leader of twentieth 
century progressivism. Glad accepts and further clarifies 
the distinction that recent writers have drawn between the 
rural-minded, emotional populists, and the urban-minded, 
rationalistic progressives. Bryan sympathized with both 
points of view, but instinctively he could represent the 
former far more readily than he could represent the latter. 
Between his mind and the mind of a Herbert Croly there 
was a great gulf fixed. It is not surprising that Bryan ran 
his best race for the presidency in 1896. Nevertheless, 
Bryan’s skill as a political leader did much to keep the 
democratic party headed toward reform at a time when 
conservative democrats were ready to sound a retreat, 
while Roosevelt republicans were eager and willing to take 
over the progressive banner. It was in no small part due 
to Bryan’s persistent hammering that the Democrats, after 
their victory in 1912, were able to deliver on some of the 
reforms that the Bryanites had so long demanded. 


This is an excellent book. It will take its place among 
the “musts” on all reading lists in recent American history. 
It is written with verve and vigor, and abounds in well- 
turned phrases. It is the product of impeccable research, 
and contains an unimpeachably complete bibliography. The 
author is entitled to our congratulations for having written 
it, and the University of Nebraska Press for having pub- 
lished it. 


University of California JOHN D. HICKS 


Emanuel L. Philipp: Wisconsin Stalwart. By Robert S. 
Maxwell. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, 1959, xvi + 272 pp. $6.50.) 


The State of Wisconsin has produced a number of na- 
tionally prominent political figures in the twentieth cen- 
tury. But until the rise and fall of the late Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy in the past decade, outsiders have almost in- 
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variably thought of Wisconsin politics in terms of the name 
La Follette—old “Fighting Bob,” and his two sons, Philip 
and Robert M. Jr., who carried on their father’s reform 
leadership. Thanks to the La Follettes, for nearly half a 
century Wisconsin was a national symbol of progressive 
government. The much publicized “Wisconsin Idea” con- 
veyed an image of imaginative experimentation and enlight- 
ened reform. As is so often the case, however, the stereo- 
type was only partly true. Actually, for more than half of 
the twentieth century, conservative governors have been in 
control of Wisconsin’s state administration, and Wisconsin 
politics has been characterized by a series of bitter strug- 
gles between conservatives and progressives for control of 
the state government and the dominant Republican Party. 


In this interesting biography Professor Maxwell has 
provided us with a carefully drawn portrait of the first 
and perhaps the ablest of the twentieth-century conserva- 
tive leaders to challenge successfully the La Follette pro- 
gressive rule in Wisconsin. Emanuel L. Philipp, elected to 
three successive terms as governor beginning in 1914, typi- 
fies in many ways the conservative reaction to the reform 
ferment of the Progressive Era. Born of humble Swiss 
immigrant parents, Philipp was hard at work amassing a 
fortune in railroading in the years when Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Sr., was building his political career. Though con- 
temporaries, the two men were direct opposites in most 
respects. Where La Follette was colorful, energetic, dedi- 
cated to reform, the 275-pound Philipp was ponderous and 
cautious. An innovator in business he was a conservative 
in government. Himself a successful and respected busi- 
nessman, Philipp considered most of the attacks upon busi- 
ness by La Follette and other progressives as irresponsible 
demagoguery, and the progressive demands for reform 
mainly political opportunism. The progressives, he be- 
lieved, were vesting the state with a lot of unwise controls 
and saddling the taxpayers with a host of unnecessary ex- 
penses. In his successful campaign for the governorship in 
1914 he promised rigid economy and a curtailment of all 
“useless” state activities, including the university and such 
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progressive creations as the Railroad Commission and the 
Legislative Reference Library. 


What distinguished Philipp as governor was his will- 
ingness to learn and his readiness to change his mind about 
measures he had once criticized. Thus, for example, he at 
first recommended that the Legislative Reference Library 
be abolished because its director, Charles McCarthy, had 
helped to draft much former progressive legislation. In the 
course of the hearings over this proposal, however, Philipp 
came to see that the legislative reference service was ba- 
sically nonpartisan. McCarthy and his staff would aid any 
legislator in drafting a bill on any subject. In 1913, in fact, 
they had even helped a conservative critic to draw up a bill 
to abolish the Legislative Reference Library itself. When 
he understood this, Philipp readily conceded that it was far 
better to have bills prepared under official supervision than 
to rely on the services of some lobbyist in a hotel room. In 
other areas, too, Philipp soon recognized that the progres- 
sives had created some useful new governmental machinery. 
To his credit he shortly abandoned the effort to turn the 
clock back to pre-La Follette days, and concentrated on 
providing the state with an efficient and economical, yet 
not a parsimonious nor stagnant, administration. Philipp’s 
three terms as governor provide an interesting record of 
the intellectual growth of an avowed conservative, honest 
enough to see the wisdom of “conserving” some of the 
achievements of his political opponents. 


Professor Maxwell’s account of Philipp’s career is well- 
written, though he sometimes errs in seeing events chiefly 
through the eyes of his subject. Philipp was neither so 
colorful nor intrinsically so interesting as his longtime foe 
La Follette, but this biography is a useful counterpoise to 
the traditional view of Wisconsin progressivism. 


University of Nebraska E. DAVID CRONON 
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High Country Empire: The High Plains and Rockies. By 
Robert G. Athearn. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1960. viii + 358 pp. Bibligraphical essay 
and index. $6.95.) 


This book relates the history of the land “embracing 
the great Missouri River drainage, from its southermost 
tributaries to those reaching north into Canada... . it in- 
cludes the mountain states of Montana, Wyoming, and Col- 
orado and the plains states of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas.” These are the words of the author. 
They are a necessary explanation since the title leads one 
to look for a history of the entire mountain area and a sec- 
tion of the plains which includes neither of the Dakotas. 


The book is in four sections arranged chronologically, 
with topical chapters within each. Titles of the sections— 
“The Land Lies Open,” “Vanguards of Settlement,” “The 
Great Invasion,” and “Vintage Years”—indicate the range 
of time covered, from earliest times (Chapter I, “Terra 
Incognita”) to the present (Chapter XIV, “A Land in 
Transition”). Every important phase of the history of this 
region, its climate and geography, its economy and politics, 
their interrelationships and the successive waves of immi- 
gration are considered. 


On the whole, Mr. Athearn’s book his much merit. The 
logical step-by-step organization, the readable style—per- 
haps a bit too breezy on occasion—the good humor, the 
sympathy without regional chauvinism, all add up to as 
clear and well-rounded a presentation of the historical de- 
velopment, the rise and fall so to speak, of the land of the 
Missouri as we are likely to have available for a good many 
years. It will appeal to the general reader and will be 
widely used for supplementary reading for courses in West- 
ern History. 


The book is not without some flaws. A disproportion- 
ate part of it is about Colorado or is reasoned from Colo- 
rado examples, which is hardly surprising in view of the 
author’s previous writings and his academic home, the Uni- 
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versity of Colorado. The discussion of North Dakota, par- 
ticularly the brief section dealing with the era bounded by 
the People’s Party and the Nonpartisan League, is not en- 
tirely accurate; the author quite possibly regarded this 
state as somewhat less than centrally important to his 
study, a view that this reviewer would not dispute. The 
chapter entitled “The White Man’s Culture” is more an 
anecdotal chronicle of various developments than a thor- 
ough analysis of “culture” or an attempt at synthesis. It 
is deficient in really meaningful facts and statistics on such 
elusive but vital matters as, say, religious faith and the 
influence of religious organizations. The section on edu- 
cation is inadequate. 


University of North Dakota LOUIS G. GEIGER 


Frontier Ways: Sketches of Life in the Old West. By Ed- 
ward Everett Dale. (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1959. xiv + 265 pp. Illustrations and index. 
$4.50.) 


For almost half a century, Edward Everett Dale, stu- 
dent of Frederick Jackson Turner and long-time professor 
of history at the University of Oklahoma, has been con- 
tributing to our understanding of the West—in books, in 
articles, in poems, and in lectures. This volume brings to- 
gether a number of his articles dealing with the general 
theme of life on the frontier. 


As originally published, some of the articles were doc- 
umented while others had no citations. For the sake of 
uniformity, Professor Dale here omits all documentation. 
If the articles were not generally available in their original 
form, this would be a serious omission, for while the author 
states that, “it must be confessed ... that . . . [he] has 
leaned heavily upon his own memories,” readers of the 
originals will recall that they were also based on solid re- 
search in manuscript and printed sources. 
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Readers of Nebraska History will note that four of the 
articles included in Frontier Ways originally appeared in 
this magazine: “American Frontier Culture,” “Wood and 
Water: Twin Problems of the Prairie Plains,” “The Social 
Homesteader,” and “The Frontier Literary Society.” They 
will enjoy re-reading them, and, in addition, reading the 
others—whose subjects range from “Cowboy Cookery” to 
“The Old-Time Religion”—and which, with these, add up 
to a nostalgic picture of life on the range and on the sod 
house frontier. Each article stands alone as an independent 
essay, but the author has given the book unity by a percep- 
tive Foreword, an introductory paragraph for each article, 
and extracts from his own poetry. Illustrations by Malcolm 
Thurgood add to the attractiveness of the volume. 


University of Nebraska JAMES C. OLSON 


The Rampaging Herd; a Bibliography of Books and Pam- 
phlets on Men and Events in the Cattle Industry, by 
Ramon F. Adams. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1959. xix + 463, [1] pp. $15.00.) 


This is a fine-looking book, one which maintains the 
high standards of typography we have come to expect of 
the University of Oklahoma Press. The compiler acknowl- 
edges a foundation grant-in-aid which made it possible for 
him to visit libraries throughout the country. His intro- 
duction makes the customary disclaimer of bibliographers 
regarding completeness. His subject is the range cattle in- 
dustry, and so he has “purposely omitted books on cowboy 
songs, cowboy poetry, dairying, cattle diseases, breeding, 
and such subjects except a representative few of the two 
latter subjects.” The arrangement is alphabetical, gener- 
ally by author, with an index. The annotations are brief, 
for example, “Has a chapter on the cowboy,” or “A section 
on stock raising.”” Most of the entries are not annotated. 
All give presumably complete bibliographic information, 
taken from personal examination of the items. The com- 
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piler is preoccupied with collation, edition, and other fine 
points in the rare book tradition, including measurement 
to a tenth of a centimeter. 


The weakest aspect of the book is the index. Numer- 
ous omissions were noted, while on the other hand, the in- 
dex is padded with many entries of doubtful value. There 
are seven title entries for seven editions of a pamphlet, 
Facts Regarding Its Climate (referring to Oregon), nos. 
1723-1729. There are two columns of entries under titles 
beginning “Report of the,” and more than half a column 
under “Proceedings of the.” 


In the main listing the compiler had particular diffi- 
culty with publications of organizations and of governmen- 
tal agencies. Seven pages of entries under Arizona might 
well have been subdivided under the specific issuing agency 
or organization. The proceedings of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association are listed under Arizona, and followed 
by the reports of the Acting Governor of Arizona. Each of 
the proceedings and each of the reports of the governor is 
listed separately rather than in series. 


Kansas brand laws for 1948-53 are listed under Lake, 
Charles R., brand commissioner. Nebraska brand books 
are listed under Marsh, 1928 edition; Swanson, 1934 edi- 
tion; and Nebraska, another printing of the 1934 edition. 
At least six editions of the Brand Book are not listed in 
any way. 


Entries such as Abbott, E. C. (“Teddy Blue”) might 
lead one to infer the compiler’s preference for using the 
name as it appears on the titlepage, but this surmise is de- 
stroyed by such entries as James, William Roderick, for 
Will James. 


The omission of periodicals and of periodical articles 
(other than reprints) is unfortunate. The Nebraska Cattle- 
man, for example, has consistently published valuable in- 
formation on cattlemen and the history of the cattle indus- 
try. Some experiment station and agriculture department 
publications are included, under names of individual au- 
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thors. Beef Cattle in Montana is included (Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 132) but not Beef 
Cattle In Kansas (Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
1935). W. H. Hamilton’s “Dakota: an Autobiography of a 
Cowman” was left out, presumably because it was pub- 
lished in the South Dakota Historical Collections (19:475- 
637, 1938). Several other omissions were noted by checking 
against the library catalog of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society under headings beginning with the word 
Cattle. 


Even the typography is not flawless. The index has 
an entry for “Brank book,” a combination, no doubt, of the 
two principal books of a cattleman’s library, brand book 
and bank book. 


Nebraska State Historical Society JOHN B. WHITE 
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